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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS Xeon 
M.V. SREEDHAR my 
ae 


At the outset, permit me to express my thanks to the members of the 
Dravidian Linguistics Association for conferring upon me the honour of the 
presidentship of the DLA’. When the proposal was mooted at first, I had 
expressed skepticism about my competence and eligibility to be President 
of this august Association, primarily because even when I was holding the 
post of a Professor of Sociolinguistics, my interest in linguistics had 
remained in the periphery and mainly centred around the use of pidgins 
and creoles as the medium of instruction, in mass media etc. A probable 
reason for this is that I came to linguistics to seek solutions to some of the 
problems I faced way back in 1958, as a teacher of English at the M.S. 
University of Baroda, Baroda. Since then, I have never been able to get out 
of the shell of a language teacher. 


The DLA, in the past, had eminent scholars who had delivered 
erudite presidential speeches, which I am incapable of matching. Since it 
has been a tradition to deliver the presidential address to the General Body 
and since treating conventional themes/matters in an unconventional man- 
ner has been a characteristic feature of mine, permit me to deliver this ad- 
dress also in a like manner. 


Long before the West had any understanding of the Science of Lan- 
guages, our ancestors had perfected this science which even today remains 
unsurpassed despite its sterility. Children born under the telestar, and living 
on the edge of a star war, however, cannot afford to bask in the glory of the 
past, nor can we, as a Nation, usher in the 21st century with the strategies 
and weapons of yesteryears. If linguistics, as a subject, is to survive with self- 
respect and dignity, it should make itself socially relevant and not remain 
confined to the ivory towers. 


Linguistics, in the modern sense, was introduced in India by Prof. 
S.M. Katre, through the Rockfeller Foundation grants. Almost everyone 
who claims to be a linguist in India today is either a direct product or a by- 
product of Prof. Katre’s efforts; and, I happened to be a student in the very 
first Summer Institute in Linguistics in India, held at Dehradoon, with funds 
from the Rockfeller Foundation. 


GR ARMM Rat A EEE ARATE EA AY 
* Address delivered on 22-6-1995 at the 23rd All India Conference of Dravidian Linguists 


held at Thiruvananthapuram from 22nd to 24th June 1995. 
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An immediate consequence of the new-found knowledge was an out- 
right onslaught on the traditional grammarians and their techniques, par- 
ticularly in respect of language teaching. Owing to the lack of Western 
education, most of them were cowed down. Those who had some Western 
education, became turncoats. A major exception was that of the late Prof. 
Sukumar Sen who, like a rock, stuck to his conviction and, under his 
authority, the Calcutta University retained the old name of Comparative 
Philology while other universities had changed over to the new label. 


The supremacy of modern descriptive or structural linguistics did 
not last long. With the advent of the T.G. grammar, structural linguists were 
on the defensive, but not for long. They resurged under the new label of 
Sociolinguistics. The study of caste dialects or difference in the speech 
forms of men and women in a speech community, which were earlier under- 
taken as a part of descriptive linguistics, came under the new label of 
sociolinguistics. Some studies under sociolinguistics had gone to such an ab- 
surd level, as to discover and claim that women in the vineyard produced 
certain sounds by twisting or curling their tongues; yet such studies were 
then considered the Bible of sociolinguistic studies. Where do such studies 
stand today? 


Reverting to the social relevance, it might be stated that no serious 
research work, however fashionable it may be, at any period of history, can 
last unless it has a social relevance. Otherwise, such studies would be put in 
dustbins. This is exactly what is happening to linguistics, despite its 
relevance to the country. Let us, for a moment, glance over the pristine 
glory that structural linguistics achieved during the Second World War, 
when the then-American-President, under his misplaced notion of the 
Global Responsibility of the Americans, invited Prof. Pike and other linguists 


PE Ye en ay 


to conduct crash programmes in teaching the American soldiers, the major _ 


languages of Asia and Africa. The structural approach and the substitution 
frames they adopted in teaching foreign languages even came to be known 


as the Army Method. Owing to the societal relevance of their methods/ap- 
proaches, more research was conducted in that area after the war, cul- 


minating in a publication like Linguistics Across Cultures and, later, the birth 
of a sub-discipline like contrastive linguistics. 


Though earlier attempts were made purely for the teaching of 
foreign or second languages, the same approach can also be attempted in 
teaching the standard variety of a language to the speakers of the non- 
standard varieties. This is all the more relevant at the pre-school and lower 
primary level. This is not a new-found concept for me. In fact, inthe paper I 
presented in the very first National Seminar, organized by the Central In- 
stitute of Indian Languages, Mysore, in March, 1970, I discussed the urgent 
need to extend these techniques to the teaching of the school language to 
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children belonging to families speaking the non-standard varieties. Since it 
is essential for any discipline to have a societal relevance for its sustenance, 
let us, for a moment, have an overview of some of the urgent societal needs. 


Our country has the dubious distinction of being the only country in 
the world that has the largest number of adult illiterates and also. child 
labour. If only linguists in India had plunged into these areas, then linguis- 
tics in India would have achieved the same respect that the discipline had 
attained in the USA during the war. 


Take, for instance, the case of the Ernakulam district which had the 
distinction of being the first in India to achieve 100 per cent literacy. The 
people involved in that great attempt were highly committed workers of a 
cadre-based political party that was in power then. When that party went 
out of power, unfortunately, its workers withdrew from the NLM, and it is 
learnt that the neo-literates have reverted to illiteracy. In the area of 
literacy, rather than wasting time, energy and money over the NLM, much 
better success can be achieved, that too a permanent one, to last for ever, if 
only we can prevent the incidence of illiteracy at the root itself i.e., since 
today’s school dropouts, as well as un-enrolled children, grow up to become 
the adult illiterates of tomorrow, the best way to eradicate the illiteracy and 
the child labour of tomorrow is to ensure that every child is enrolled in 
school today and retained there till at least the child passes class 7. 


Let us pause for the moment to find out what class or categories of 
children who would be contributing to the adult illiteracy of tomorrow 
remain outside the classroom, and what are the attributed causes in contrast 
to the real causes for the children from the vulnerable sections to remain 
outside the schools. Once these are known, the remedial steps would be 
quite simple. 

It can be found out that almost the entire group of out-of-school 
children belong to the SC, ST, NT and other vulnerable sections of the 
society, including the Muslims from poor families. In the name of religion, 
they were denied formal education for centuries. They are also extremely 
poor. Since poverty cannot be eradicated even in another century or so, 
politicians avoid the responsibility of educating children from these sec- 
tions, and also the poor Muslims, by resorting to the poverty syndrome, as 
keeping them illiterate is in the interest of politicians. Since these children 
have a poor social heritage, the educationalists condemn them for their so- 
called low IQ, arrived at by administering culture-biased IQ tests. The real 
cause for non-enrollment as well as dropouts of those enrolled are the fol- 
lowing: (a) an uninteresting curriculum that is totally irrelevant to the world 
outside the classroom, (b) the prejudicial negative attitude of the uniformed 
linguistically-naive teachers towards the deprived children and (c) denying 
equality of abilities to compete in education with their middle class (MC) 
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counterparts. The last point needs some clarification. The MC controls the 
educational system. Therefore, the language variety, value system etc., 
prevalent in school, tallies with the language variety and value system of the 
MC. In view of this, an MC child, on entering class 1, at the age of five +, 
finds a continuity between his pre-school experience and the expectations of 
the MC school, and, therefore, succeeds in studies. As opposed to this, the 
deprived children belong to an entirely different cultural universe. The type 
of socialization process that the deprived children undergo during the pre- 
school days is distinct from that of the MC practices and, hence, when a 
deprived child enters class 1 at the age of 6, he finds a discontinuity between 
his pre-school experience and that of the expectations of the MC-biased 
schools. This is all the more evident in the area of language use. Thus, on 
day one of entering school, the deprived children are placed at a disad- 
vantaged position when compared to their MC counterparts. This disad- 
vantage is further compounded by the linguistically-naive teachers who find 
fault with the deprived children for speaking in the way they are accus- 
tomed to. The school system, rather than helping the deprived children to 
acquire, without tears, the standard variety as an additional variety, converts 
the linguistic difference into an academic failure, resulting in alienation 
from the school, leading to dropouts. The only way to overcome this aliena- 
tion is to offer, to the deprived children, equality of abilities to compete in 
education with their MC counterparts. This ts where the linguists can play a 
major role. There is already a model in the monumental work, Leave Your 
Language Alone. 


The results of the experiments being conducted by the Institute for 
Socially Disadvantaged Groups’ Educational Improvement (ISDGE]), Kol- 
hapur, convincingly substantiate these statements. For instance, girl 
children are admitted in the ISDGEI’s creche unit at the age of 2 years. 
These girl children continue up to class 7 with nil dropout, as against the 
National average of 70 per cent dropout at the primary level. The entire 
group of children, attending the various streams of education in the 
ISDGET’s educational complexes, belong to the SC, NT groups and also the 
poor Muslim community. They come from such poverty-stricken families 
that a majority of girl children attend to various part-time activities outside 
school hours. These include working as maidservants in the MC colonies, 
rag- (garbage-) picking, begging for overnight left-over food etc. Despite 
the abject poverty, their performance in studies and extracurricular ac- 
tivities is superb. Children, from class 3 onwards, can read the Marathi 
newspapers with comprehension. 


This experiment clearly establishes that neither poverty nor the so- 
called low IQ has anything to do with the educational attainment of children 
from the poor Muslim families, as well as from the SC, NT groups etc. Since 
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poverty cannot be eliminated in another 100 years or so, politicians resort to 
the poverty syndrome to shirk their responsibility to fulfil the Constitutional 
obligation of offering free and compulsory education for all children up to 
the age of 14 years. They also have a vested interest in keeping the poor 
Muslims and the members of the ST, SC, NT groups etc., ignorant and il- 
literate, so as to keep their vote-banks intact. Educationalists resort to the 
low IQ hypothesis to cover the deficiency in the educational system, and 
also their unwillingness and incompetence to teach well. 


After liberalization, India can survive as a nation only if it can com- 
pete with other nations of the world, for which it needs educated skilled 
manpower, whereas what we have in abundance is illiterate unskilled 
‘labour, including child labour, who are at the lowest productive level. 
Hence, bringing child labour from the work-place to the classroom should 
be the most important concern for India. Like the Army Method, Indian 
linguists could also help in developing crash programmes in imparting lan- 
guage education to illiterate child labour, speaking the non-standard speech 
forms. 


The ISDGEI has been experimenting in this area also by running 
night classes of 2+ hours duration for full-time child labour, in different 
slums of Kolhapur. The effort is to prepare them to appear at the IV-stand- 
ard examination of the Municipal School Board within 3 years of their entry 
in its system and, on passing the examination, to get them admitted in 
mainstream class 5, in their neighbourhood. To partly offset the loss of their 
earnings, they would be given vocational training in the production of 
cardboard boxes (packing material); by working in their huts outside class 
hours, they could earn about Rs. 15/- per diem. Through such learn-and- 
earn schemes, they could continue their studies up to class 10 or even 
beyond and, in the process, improve the quality of their life. Incidentally, all 
girl-child labour, attending the ISDGEI’s night-schools, also belong to the 
SC, NT groups and the poor Muslim families; and, ali these attempts are 
made without any financial support from the government. 


There are many other areas also where linguists can play a major 
role. A few of them are listed below. 


Multi-lingualism, multi-ethnicity and pluri-culturalism have been the 
strength of India, and it should continue to be so. Unfortunaiely, one also 
finds fissiparous trends, particularly in relation to the linguistic minorities. 
Ordinarily, any number of linguistic groups can co-exist in a pre-industrial, 
preliterate community, so long as the elite shares a lingua franca. The prob- 
lem arises when one of these languages is recognized as the sole official lan- 
guage, resulting in members of that linguistic group benefiting at the 
expense of others. This is exactly what has happened to India after reor- 
ganization of the States on linguistic basis in 1956. Again, linguists could 
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help speakers of minority languages to acquire a near-native command of 
the official language without tears. Linguists could also help in dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and information from one regional language to another, 
by devising keys for automatic machine translation. 


Linguistic tools could also be used to validate or invalidate historical 
information. For instance, the late Prof. H.D. Sankhalia, after studying dif- 
ferent versions of Ramayan, established that Sri Ram never crossed the 
Vindhya Hills. For this, he used linguistic tools i.e., by comparing the names 
of flora and fauna, found in the different texts of Ramayan, with the physical 
existence of those flora and fauna across the tracts on which Sri Ram was 
supposed to have travelled. What is astonishing is that, these names are 
found to exist only up to the Vindhya Hills, and are nonexistent in Rames- 
waram and other places in South India, which, contrary to mythological 
belief, clearly, indicates that Sri Ram never crossed the Vindhya Hills. Here 
is a non-linguist who used linguistic tools to prove the inaccuracy in mythol- 
ogy. It is an entirely different matter that this important work was neither 
appreciated nor even accepted because it pertains to the belief. There were 
precedences of such instances in the West also. For instance, the hue and 
cry made by the Church in America when Darwin’s Evolution was incor- 
porated in the school curriculum. 


Similarly, the origin/source of the Harappan civilization was in dis- 
pute right from the time it was discovered. Deciphering of the extensively- 
available texts could have solved the problem. But, unfortunately, very little 
progress has been made in this area. Apart from attempts to trace the 
source to the Dravidian and Aryan languages, efforts have been made to 
link the Harappan texts to non-I-E languages like Elamite, Sumerian, Egyp- 
tian etc. Even an attempt to link the Dravidian and Elamite is made by pos- 
tulating a proto-Elamite-proto-Dravidian language as the two were 
reported to have co-existed in South Iran, in the third millennium B.C. 
Where linguistic tools have failed, non-linguistic evidences like material cul- 
ture were made use of, to disprove the Aryan origin. For instance, R.S. 
Sharma (Looking for the Aryans, Orient Longman) used pictorial and 
material culture to investigate the source of the Harappan civilization. Ac- 
cording to him, the Rig Vedic culture was horse-centred and pastoral. Fur- 
ther, the Aryans used mud bricks. While there is no trace of a horse in the 
pictures discovered, burnt bricks, rather than mud bricks, were used in the 
Harappan culture. Thus, he comes to the conclusion that the Harappan cul- 
ture was non-Aryan. The claim for the Dravidian origin is still on top. 
Beyond academic interests, such studies have no relevance to present-day 
life. 


Before concluding, it might be stated that it is time that Indian lin- 
guists get out of the sheltered ivory tower. A lot of time is wasted in imitat- 
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ing the West, in trying to validate, or even implant, Western theories on In- 
dian languages, to the extent of claiming that a language is defective if it 
fails to show the expected branches, though the author of T.G., himself, had 
moved away from his creation, and taken up social issues like the conspiracy 
of the American Establishment and the media, to impose their version of 
truth through Manufacturing Consent. It might aiso be pointed out that 
though language is only a small part of any culture, almost the entire culture 
is expressed through language; and none, but a linguist, can speak and 
handle, competently, language and language-related issues. Only by taking 
up language-related social issues, can linguistics become a dynamic social 
science. 


Thanking you all, once again, for the honour bestowed on me and for 
patiently listening to me. 


Jai Hind. 
A OG IS > ~ 
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{HON. EDITORS NOTE 


K.M. Tiwary’s report stayed in the file for over eight to ten years. We could not get 
him for a discussion. The contents of the report being usefui we have published it with the 
hope that linguists in India and abroad will know the language situation in Bihar. 


12-7-95 V.1L Subramoniam 
PREFACE 


Here are a few words to give you an idea of what the following pages are al! about. 
They are about language deprivation among the socially disadvantaged in Bihar. The phrase 
‘socially disadvantaged’ can be interchanged with the phrase ‘the poor of the lower class/caste’. 
However, the first one has the advantage of being shorter and a trifle nicer than the second 
one. Therefore, it has been preferred. 


‘Language deprivation’ is parallel to ‘economic deprivation’, ‘social deprivation’, etc. 
with which we are all very familiar. Language is a social institution. If you control it, you can 
transact business with the world on your terms. The terms, of course, must be favourable to 
your seif; they must help you to enhance the quality of your life and realize its finer pos- 
sibilities. They can win you also a share in the power structure of the society, and give you an 
easy access to knowledge. But if you don’t control it, you are disadvantaged and suffer from 
language deprivation. Perhaps you use a language which does not reach beyond your region; 
you cannot transact business with the world through it; you are bottled up in this particular 
region. There is no way for you to break into the power centres of your society. You may find 
your path to knowledge and authority barred, because you don’t speak the right kind of lan- 
guage. The limit of your language is the limit of your world, whether Wittgenstein meant it or 
not. 


The socially disadvantaged suffer from this kind of deprivation in Bihar. They haven’t 
had the facilities for learning English or even Hindi. They speak their regional language 
Maithili, Magahi or Bhojpuri. Here again they use what Bernstein calls restricted speech code. 
Their speech code is different from and inferior to the elaborated speech code, which the so- 
cially privileged use. Based on data collected from field work, the following pages describe the 
extent and intensity of language deprivation among the socially disadvantaged in Bihar. And if 
proper care is not taken now, the deprivation is likely to grow and intensify. Unequal income, 
unequal status in society, unequal opportunities for material and cognitive well-being and une- 
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qual language. It is quite, a pile, which oppresses the disadvantaged in Bihar. The following 
pages are all about the share of the unequal in this pile. ] 


Part I 
INTRODUCTION 


Quite obviously, a deaf and dumb person in a linguistic community 
suffers from total language deprivation. He can neither speak to others nor 
can he hear what is spoken to him. He is unable to receive messages ad- 
dressed to him in the language of the community; he is incapable of ad- 
dressing messages to.other members of the community. He is thus the point 
at which the network of communication, which relates individuals to one 
another and forms a collectivity out of separate individuals, breaks down. 
The efficiency of the communication network suffers impairment, too, but it 
is the individual who suffers most from it. His socialisation remains incom- 
plete and he is less firmly integrated into the society. 


It is clear however that language deprivation of this kind is due to or- 
ganic defects in the individual. It is physiological in origin and its cure lies 
with the medical science. Individuals from any social class, caste, com- 
munity and race can suffer from this disability. There does not seem to be 
any correlation between this physiological disability and the social class and 
ranking of the individual. The socially privileged as well as the socially dis- 
advantaged are found to be afflicted with hearing ability is an extremely 
grievous injury but it is not limited to any one particular social group. 
Therefore, we are not concerned with the language deprivation associated 
with deaf and dumb persons. 


There is still another condition under which loss or impairment of 
the ability to communicate verbally may occur in a person. The brain is vul- 
nerable to a variety of injuries and damages or impairments. Different types 
of brain injuries correspond to different speech pathologies. In general, 
pathological states of the brain may bring about various forms of impair- 
ment of verbal communicative skill. The degree of the impairment of com- 
petence for verbal communication is directly proportional to the intensity of 
the damage in the brain. For example, consider the case of aphasia and its 
relationship to brain lesion. Aphasia is a kind of speech disturbance charac- 
terized by (i) defective word formation, (ii) defective syntax, (iii) defective 
naming and (iv) defective comprehension of the significance of words and 
phrases as a whole. Thus, there are broadly four groups of aphasia. Accord- 
ing to Head, the four groups of aphasia may be correlated with lesions in 
the different areas of the brain. "If the lesion falls over the lower portion of 
the central convolutions and the parts beneath them, the patient has dif- 
ficulty in finding verbal forms to express his thoughts. Injury to the temporal 
lobe, on the other hand, leads to disordered rhythm and want of grammati- 
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cal structures: and the speech tends to become true jargon. A lesion lying 
between the post-central fissure and the occipital lobule disturbs the ap- 
preciation of meaning, either verbal or general. Should the destruction oc- 
cupy the neighbourhood of the angular gyrus, it is mainly the nominal value 
of words which suffers. If, on the other hand it lies in the region of the 
supramarginal gyrus, the patient finds difficulty in recognizing the sig- 
nificance of logical conception evolved by himself or placed before him 
orally, in print or in pictures.” 


Speech disturbance or loss due to lesion in the relevant part of the 
brain may occur in adults as well as in infants. In the absence of empirical — 
data for our society, it is hard to say whether aphasia is more frequent or 
less frequent in one social group than in the other. That is, in order to estab- 
lish correlation between incidence of aphasia and different social classes in 
our society we need to place the clinical - pathological and the clinical-ex- 
perimental data on aphasia in social context. To the best of my knowledge, 
such a work is yet to be done. In particular, it is not possible to state with 
any degree of certainty whether socially disadvantaged persons suffer more 
or less from aphasia than the socially privileged persons. 


According to A.R. Luria, "There are also cases of pathological states 
in which a massive impairment of neurodynamic process affects the speech 
system as well, and the directive role of speech then becomes deeply im- 
paired. The strength, equilibrium, and particularly the mobility of neural 
processes in these cases turn out to be pathologically altered to such an ex- 
tent that the normal flow of the speech processes themselves, and the nor- 
mal organization of the connexions which are based on them, are 
profoundly disturbed.”. The case of oligophrenia provides us with a very 
good example of such profound disturbance of speech process in the 
patient. Oligophrenia is a kind of deep mental retardation which develops 
as a rule after inflammation, intoxication or trauma affecting the child’s 
brain even at the foetal stage, at the time of birth, or in very early childhood. 


There are other similar pathological states of the brain induced by 
lesions, trauma, etc., which cause severe speech disturbance or its total loss. 
The afflicted person is thus deprived of language in proportion to the extent 
of his affliction. But such a language deprivation springs from pathologies of 
the brain, and as soon as those pathologies are cured, language deprivation 
is also brought to an end. Hence, in this investigation we are not concerned 
with it; it is for the clinicians and psychologists to investigate into the 


1 Brain, R., Language, p. 312, (ed.) by R-C. Oldfield-and }.C. Marshall, Penguin Books, 
1968. . ; 


2 Ibid., pp. 357-58. 
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pathological states of the brain and their consequences. Physiologists and 
anatomists also have a role to play here. 


But language deprivation can occur under yet one more condition. It 
has been observed by researchers that language development in children 
who are malnourished is severely retarded. In a study Antonio B. Lefevre 
reports: 


"This is a study of the effect of severe multiple insults, 
particularly protein malnutrition, on the normal course of 
development in children, particularly language development. 
Four groups were compared: (1) a control group of 50 healthy 
children; (2) fifty well-nourished but socially deprived children 
raised in an asylum for foundlings; (3) twenty children hospital- 
ized for severe and chronic protein deficiency; and (4) fifteen 
children hospitalized for severe conditions other than malnutri- 
tion whose social background was identical with that of the mal- 
nourished children. Work-up included development assess- 
ment, neurological examination, skull X-rays, - pneumoen- 
cephalography, EEG, Clinical laboratory tests, and anthro- 
pometry. When compared with Group 1, Group 2 was primarily 
deficient in all aspects of development whereas Group 3 was 
deficient in all aspects of development; however, when Group 3 
was compared with either Group 2 or Group 4, the language 
deficit was not statistically larger than the other deficits. Never- 
theless, when each malnourished child was examined in- 
dividually, it was found that nutritional rehabilitation had less of 
an effect on catch-up in the language area than on catch- up in 
other areas of human development." 


According to Lefevre, therefore, social deprivation and protein 
deficiency are two identifiable factors behind deficient language develop- 
ment in children. Of the two, social deprivation seems to be a more crucial 
and comprehensive factor than protein deficiency behind language 
deficiency in children. According to him, social deprivation retards lan- 
guage development in children even in the absence of protein deficiency 
and is independent of malnutrition. That is, even those children who are 
well-nourished suffer from retarded language development if they suffer 
from social deprivation. In other words, social deprivation need not be ac- 
companied with malnutrition for deficient language development in 
children. On the other hand, it is reasonable to assume that malnutrition 
must necessarily be accompanied with social deprivation and extreme 
poverty. Thus, in the final reckoning, it is poverty, the radical want of ap- 


3 Lefevre, Antonio B., Language Development in Malnourished Children. 
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propriate social environment for normal human development, that emerges 
as the single potent factor behind retarded language development in 
children. There is one more implication of Lefevre’s study that needs em- 
phasising. 


According to him, nutritional rehabilitation has less of effect on 
catch-up in language development than on catch-up in other areas of 
human development. It suggests that the damage inflicted by malnutrition 
on organisms efficient in language acquisition is irreparable. The study is 
silent however on the effect of social rehabilitation on the language 
development of children exposed to social deprivation at early stages. In the 
absence of negative findings, one may suppose that social rehabilitation may 
be effective in making up the lag in language development in the long run. 
That is, social deprivation, although a less specific and quantifiable factor 
than nutritional deprivation, is more effective in retarding or facilitating lan- 
guage development. Quite rightly, therefore, relation between society and 
language, social structure and language structure has been studied exten- 
sively. And a major part of the study has been concerned with the relation 
between impoverished social environment and language deprivation. By 
and large, speech clinicians and therapists have not made the language 
deprivation of economically deprived children their central concern. 
Shriner (1971) notes: 


"The language handicaps of the disadvantaged child were 
not originally of primary concern for speech pathology and 
audiology, in part, because we (the profession) were told that 
other professional groups were adequately serving the needs of 
these children, and in part, because the problem of language 
among the economically disadvantaged is only now receiving 
full recognition. 


This view of the matter is shared by many clinicians and pathologists. 
Morely (1957), for example, does not deal with the area at all. Dickson 
(1974) only briefly notes the influence of ‘environmental deprivation’ on 
language deficit. Anderson and Newby (1973) give minimal attention to the 
issue of disadvantaged speech. They do note however that: 


"Children from the upper strata of society are exposed to an en- 
vironment that provides opportunities for richer and more 
varied experiences, both verbal and non-verbal, than are avail- 
able to the children whose lives are more circumscribed, 


monotonous, or barren because of social and economic limita- 
tions. (74-75). 


4  Shriner, T. 1971: Economically deprived: Aspects of Language Pathology and Audiology 
Skills, p. 1143. In L. Travis (ed.) Handbook of Speech. 
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They cite work testifying to the greater occurrence of language and 
speech deficiencies among disadvantaged children than among other seg- 
ments of society. However, they do not discuss the evidence supportive of 
the claim. And they go on to state that ‘culturally deprived’ children may 
speak a ‘degraded form of English that must be called simply substandard... 
Habits of long standing will need to be eradicated or severely modified’ 
(214). Such observations and claims are based on unexamined linguistic and 
social standards of valuation and are therefore unacceptable as scientifically 
valid. Yodev (1970) has provided a useful overview of the clinical approach 
to disadvantaged speech. He notes, for example, that there is no evidence 
that speech and hearing difficulties are any more pronounced in disad- 
vantaged populations than elsewhere. In fact, in his opinion, there are 
reasons to believe that children of higher socio-economic status suffer more 
from stuttering than do the children of lower socio-economic status. But it 
is not speech disabilities like stuttering, stammering etc. that are usually 
subsumed under language deprivation of the economically disadvantaged in 
society. And what sociolinguists describe under language deficiency - poor 
syntax, repetitive use of conjunctions and limited use of adjectives and ad- 
verbs, frequent use of commands and questions etc., is not considered to be 
the central concern of clinicians. 


However, it should be noted that clinicians in the west are aware of 
the issue and have stated their views on the matter more or less relevantly. 
In India, clinicians seem to be quite oblivious of the problem of language 
deprivation and its relation to socio-economic privations. At least, the 
present writer has not come across any study comparable to the one of 
Lefevre cited earlier. 


The relation between cognitive development on the one hand, and 
language acquisition and development on the other has been studied by 
several scholars. Menyuk (1964-1969) studied a number of children who 
were believed to be using "infantile language". The children were aged be- 
tween 3:0 and 5:11. She hypothesised that a deficient short-term memory 
might be the cause of their language difficulties. She carried out two studies 
to test this hypothesis. She collected the spontaneous utterances of the 
‘deficient? children and analysed them to find out if they suffered from 
short-term memory deficit. She compared these utterances with those of the 
normal-speaking children. The study showed that the language used by the 
so-called ‘deficient’ children was as mature as that of normal-speaking 
children of the same age. However, their language structures were different 
from those which normal children used. That is, the language of the 
‘deficient’ children was deviant and not ‘infantile’. 


~ Menyuk further studied the responses in an imitation task of the two 
groups of children. This study shows that marked differences exist between 
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the two groups. The differences are arranged along the two dimensions of 
the sentence length and sentence structure. The imitations by the normal 
children were determined by the structure of the sentences, and not by their 
length. Even three year old children of the normal group were able to im- 
itate accurately sentences up to nine words. The correlation between sen- 
tence length and the inability to imitate was at chance level (0.004). 


By contrast, the ability of the deviant group children to imitate ap- 
peared to be determined by the length of sentences to be imitated rather 
than by their structures. It was found that these children, most frequently, 
repeated the ends of the sentences while they omitted their initial portions. 
The correlation between sentence length and their inability to imitate was 
0.53. Menyuk further noted that the ‘deficient’ group members had difficul- 
ties in imitating even short strings of three to five morphemes. They either 
modified or altogether omitted some of the morphemes. 


Therefore, Menyuk hypothesised that it was a deficit of short-term 
memory that accounted for the inability of these children to imitate ac- 
curately even short sentences. If the capacity of the memory to store lan- 
guage material is limited to two or three words only, the ability to analyse 
the incoming linguistic data would be severely impaired. Consequently, 
limited, impoverished and ‘deficient’ utterances will be produced. At any 
rate, these utterances will deviate from the utterances of the normal-speak- 
ing children. 


Graham (1968, 1974; Graham and Gulliford, 1968) also studied the 
effects of short-term memory limitations on the language of educationally 
sub-normal children. He used random words and digits to measure short- 
term memory of these children. Then he related it to both comprehension 
and repetition scores. He found that these scores increased with increasing 
short-term memory. In addition, he found that grammatical complexity of 
sentences as well as their length played a part in the performance of these 
children. Sentences of the same length but different complexity resulted in 
performance-difference. Graham interpreted that ‘sentences of different 
grammatical complexity involved different amounts of computation. There- 
fore he concluded that children failed to process sentences that made ex- 
cessive demands on short-term memory which were beyond their capacity. 
Thus Graham’s studies also strengthened the hypothesis that there is a sig- 
nificant correlation between short-term memory span and receptive and ex- 
pressive verbal abilities. | 


Some scholars have studied the relation between what has been 
called ‘productive span capacity’ and language acquisition and development 
in children. Productive span capacity is held to be an aspect of the develop- 
ing cognitive capacity among children, which has important consequences 
for language. It is hypothesised that even though young children understand 
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_ the grammatical relationship involved in sentences, they may be limited in 
their capacity to produce utterances beyond a certain length. Bloom (1970) 
has made a careful analysis of sequences of utterances made by children 
and the situational contexts in which they occurred. Bloom recorded the ut- 
terances of a child, Kathryn, over a short period of time and within the same 
situational context in which she was playing with a toy car. She produced 
the following utterances: 


Kathryn under bridge. 

Kathryn a make a under bridge. 
Make 4 more under bridge. 
Make 4 car under bridge. 

The appearance of ‘bridge’ in the utterances is rather surprising. In 
the actual situation, Kathryn was not under the bridge. In order to account 
for the relationship between ‘Kathryn’ and ‘Bridge’ in the first utterance, 
Bloom makes an assumption. The assumption is that Kathryn omitted some 
sentence elements in order to shorten the over-all length of the utterance. 
She employed some sort of reduction transformation to achieve the desired 
length of utterances. In later utterances the categories of action, ‘make’ and 
object ‘car’ were added. But the subject category of ‘Kathryn’ was deleted. 
That is, through deletion and addition, the child kept the length of utteran- 
ces within manageable limits. This study also points to the limitation of 
productive span capacity in children. However, Bloom herself does not in- 
terpret the limitation to be based on sentence length itself. She is of the 
opinion that it indicates cognitive limitation in handling structural com- 
plexity of sentences and can be measured in terms of the number of syntac- 
tic operations required to produce or comprehend the sentences. 


Lowe and Campbell (1965) have, in their experiments with ‘aphasoid 
children’, tried to find out the part that sequencing or temporal order deficit 
plays in the language abilities. They have also tried to account for this kind 
of deficit in terms of cognitive structures and processes underlying language 
abilities. In fact Lowe and Campbell extended the notion of sequencing and 
temporal order deficit first observed by Effron (1963) in his study of adult 
aphasic patients who had suffered brain damage. Effron observed that the 
ability of these patients to judge which of the two sounds occurred first was 
seriously impaired unless the sounds were separated by a gap far in excess 
of that needed by normal to make this judgement. Lowe and Campbell 
(1965), in their study of ‘aphasoid children’, found that such children re- 
quired over ten times the length of interval between two sounds ‘that normal 
children required in order to specify which came first. In quantitative terms 
they needed 350 msec., compared with only 30 msec., by the normal 
children on the average. Most researchers hold that it is this sequencing or 
temporal order deficit which is responsible for the lack of poor perfor- 
mance in language among aphasic children. However, Tallal and Piercy, 
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(1973a, 1973b, 1974, 1975) have through a series of experiments, concluded 
that language deficit in these aphasoid children is not due to a sequencing 
deficit. In their view, it is auditory processing deficit that underlies the lan- 
guage deficit in these children. In other words, these children may suffer 
from the deficit of some cognitive structures or processing which, in its turn, 
results in lowered speed of auditory processing. Thus, difficulties in dis- 
criminating speech sounds that aphasoid children suffer from are, in the 
opinion of Tallal and Piercy, caused by auditory processing deficit rather 
than by sequencing or temporal order deficit. It should be noted that these 
studies have sought to account for language deficit in terms of various dis- 
abilities associated with inadequately developed cognitive structures and 
processes among children. They do not bear directly on the language 
deprivation among adults. But it is reasonable to extend them to adults also 
on the basis of the argument that language deficit these children suffer from 
at the beginning can continue and even be strengthened as they grow older 
and become adults, unless corrective measures are taken in time. Thus, for 
these studies, the factors that interfere with normal and adequate language 
acquisition and development among children are located within the cogni- 
tive apparatus of the children themselves. That is, specific social structures 
and the process of socialization, etc. are not taken into account in studying 
the language deficit of the children. 


Some scholars however have paid attention to the linkage between 
cognitive deficiency, verbal deficiency and poor socio-economic conditions 
of children. Cognitive deficiency broadly speaking, relates to deficiency in 
perception and concept formation, in abstract reasoning and generalising. 
The hypothesis is that children who show deficiency in perception and con- 
cept formation exhibit verbal deficiency as well. Gray and Klaus (1968) 
describe the nature of cognitive deficiency in the following words: 


"The children, when they came to us (at the age of four) 
were noticeably deficient in all three areas (perception, concept 
formation and speech). This is easily understandable when one 
remembers that across all modalities, the sensory stimulation 
that across all modalities, the sensory stimulation provided in 
the deprived home is basically unstructured and unordered... 
In the spatially and temporally disorganized homes, full of noise 
in all modalities, from which our children came, the only coping 
mechanism readily available to them was "turning out"... Ex- 
ploration of the qualities of objects and events is difficult for the 
child in the deprived home. Not only does the disorganization 
lead to this, but so also do the reinforcement patterns in the 
home - withdrawing and passive behaviour are much more apt 
to be reinforced positively than is active exploratory be- 
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haviour.... Such exploration is essential for the development of 
adequate perception." 


The investigation of Gray and Klaus makes it evident that those who are 
economically poor are also cognitively poor. They are incapable of 
elementary perceptual discriminations; they are unable to tell the dif- 
ference between various primary colours or geometrical figures. Their 
thinking is concrete and they lack the capacity of abstract reasoning. This 
shows that their socio-economic conditions inhibit what Piaget calls opera- 
tional thinking in them. According to Piaget, thinking which is controlled 
by an abstract cognitive system - a system which underlies all cognitions 
and perceptions - is operational thinking. Thus lower - class children suffer 
from serious cognitive deficiency and the deficiency is the direct conse- 
quence of their poverty. In its turn, cognitive deficiency gives rise to poor 
verbal competence in these children. To the extent, they fail to make 
precise perceptual discriminations, they fail to express and communicate 
them verbally. Poor perceptual activity correlates with their inadequate 
verbal ability. And since they are deficient in operational thinking, there is 
little trace of abstract reasoning in their speech. Their speech is emotional 
and reflects concrete thinking. Social workers, public officials and con- 
cerned citizens are also quite generally interested in the subject of cogni- 
tive deficiency. What follows is an illustrative statement on the subject 
taken from an article in Social Work: 


"Cognitive deficiency ... broadly refers to the lacks many 
people suffer in the normal development of their thinking 
processes. For the most part, though not exclusively, such 
deficits occur among the poor regardless of nationality or 
race.” 


It goes on to quote a memorandum issued by the Family Services Associa- 
tion of Nassau country to the effect that culturally deprived adults seem to 
be impaired in concepts of causality and time. 


That is, lower class children are deficient in cognition as well as in 
language. It is quite clear therefore that their cognitive and linguistic deficit 
is a function of their economic poverty and impoverished home environ- 
ment. Cognitive deficiency may determine linguistic deficiency noticeable 
among these children, but cognitive deficiency itself is the product of their 

_ poor socio-economic life-conditions. More generally, the social structures 
_and social relations characteristic of the economically deprived give rise to 
a kind of speech code which is different from the speech code of the 


-5 Quoted in Norbert Dittmar’s Sociolinguistics: A Critical Survey of theory and 
Application, p. 34, 1976. 

‘6 Robert Sunley, ‘New Dimensions in Reaching-out-casework’, pp. 64-74. Social Work 13, 
April 1968. 
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economically privileged. The speech code of the latter social group is also a 
‘function of social structures and social relations, though different from 
those of the former group. Basi! Bernstein is the chief exponent of this view- 
point. He has labelled the two Codes as ‘restricted’ and ‘elaborated’. In his 
opinion the economically deprived make use of the restricted code, the 
economically privileged make use of the elaborated code. Bernstein distin- 
guishes the two codes as follows: 


It is considered that an elaborated code facilitates the verbal 
elaboration of subjective intent whilst a restricted code limits 
the verbal explication of such intent. The codes themselves are 
thought to be functions of different forms of social relations or 
more generally qualities of different social structures. A 
restricted code is generated by a form of social relationship 
based upon a range of closely shared identifications self-con- 
sciously held by the members. An elaborated code is generated 
by a form of social relationship which does not necessarily 
presuppose such shared, self-consciously held identifications 
with the consequence that much less is taken for granted.’ 


Bernstein has further described the consequences of the use of restricted 
code for cognitive development in the following words: 


... (This) code orients its speakers to a less complex conceptual 
hierarchy and so to a lower order of casuality.... Thus the rela- 
tive backwardness of many working-class children who live in 
areas of high population density or in rural areas may well be a 
culturally induced backwardness transmitted by the linguistic 
process. Such children’s low performance on verbal I.Q. tests, 
their difficulty with ‘abstract’ concepts, their failures within the 
language area, their general inability to profit from the school, 
all may result from the limitations of a restricted code 
(Bernstein, 1971; p. 151 CCC). 


Bernstein’s hypotheses on "restcricted" and ‘elaborated’ speech 
codes have given impetus to a large number of investigations aimed at 
verifying their empirical accuracy. Most of these investigations have been 
carried out in Europe as well as in America. Most of them have supported 
Bernstein’s view of the correlation between social class, intelligence and the 
two speech codes mentioned above. All these investigations have been car- 
ried out with children as their subjects. 


For example, Robinson and Creed (1968) tried to test Bernstein’s 
theory that speakers who use restricted speech code perceive their environ- 


_7 Basil Bernstein, Class, Codes and Control Vol.I, p. 90, 1971. 
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ment with less discrimination than elaborated code speakers. This is the 
result of the effect of the limited linguistic possibilities of the restricted code 
on the cognitive development of its users. 


For the purposes of this test, the investigators selected 24 working- 
class girls. They were tested for their verbal and non- verbal abilities before 
they entered primary school. Half of these girls were trained in the use of 
} elaborated code through a training programme for 20 minutes during their 
| first year at school. The other girls were not so trained. They formed the 
} control group of restricted speakers. After they had spent 18 months at 
_ school, the investigation took place to demonstrate differences in the cor- 
relation between perception and: speech for girls trained in the use of 
elaborated code and untrained girls who used the restricted speech code. It 
| was predicted that elaborated code users will fare better in respect of the 
| following three variables than the restricted code users: 


1. Their greater facility of cognitive experience will lead them to spend 
more time studying and analysing a new situation; 


2. Consequently, they will see more relationship between objects in a 
new situation, and notice more attributes; and 


3. Finally, they will have more effective verbal means to express and 
communicate their discriminations to a second person. 


Tests were given to the girls to verify the predictions. The girls were shown 
pictures. The pictures contained ‘objects’ and ‘relationships’ between 
them. They also contained ‘attributes’ which referred to things included in 
the pictures. The subjects were expected to communicate their observa- 
tions and impressions after looking at the pictures to the examiner/re- 
searcher. They were given a picture and were asked to look at it for as long 
as they wanted. They were directed to state what they had seen in the pic- 
ture. Then they were shown a second picture which was only slightly dif- 
ferent from the first. The subjects were first required to point out the 
_ differences and then to name them. 


: It was decided that the degree of attentiveness and curiosity shown 
! by a subject can be measured: (i) in seconds that the subject took to look at 
) the first picture; (ii) by noting the length of time that she looked away from 
) the picture; and (iii) by counting the number of times she took her eyes off 
) the pictures and looked elsewhere. 


The capacity for perceptual discrimination was measured from the 
) number of differences the subject pointed out in comparing the pictures. 
' The capacity for verbal discrimination was measured in terms of four vari- 
_ ables, namely, (i) simple statement of difference; (ii) recognition of relevant 
‘variable (shape, colour, etc.); (iii) recognition of variable together with a 
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statement of the value of the variable in one picture; and (iv) recognition of 
both values of variable. 


After submitting the results to various analyses of variance and 
covariance, Robinson and Creed concluded that ‘elaborated’ code speakers 
perceive and communicate more precisely and efficiently. Their better per- 
formance in the test was attributed to their superior command of speech. 
Thus Robinson and Creed claim to have proved that cognitive deficit is 
directly linked to linguistic deficit, linguistic deficit determining cognitive 
deficit. Earlier on, it is relevant to recall, we reported the findings of 
scholars to the effect that it is cognitive deficit, deficient cognitive structures 
and processes, that determine language deficit. But with Bernstein’s for- 
mulation of the problem and his theory of elaborated speech code and 
restricted speech code together with the researches aimed at verifying the 
theory that followed, we encounter a radical reversal of relation between 
cognitive and linguistic deficit. Robinson and Creed} for example, conclude 
from the results of their specifically designed tests that the role of the 
habitual use of one or the other speech code is crucial for the cognitive 
development of children. Capacity for perceptual discrimination can be 
helped or retarded by elaborated speech code or restricted speech code. At 
any rate, lower class restricted code speakers suffer from multiple cumula- 
tive deficiency and all on account of the variant speech code they make use 
of. 


Bernstein’s theory of speech codes and their correlation with social 
classes has given rise to many more researches. They have all verified the 
empirical reality of his theory. For example, Deutsch (1967) conducted 
numerous tests with 292 Black and White children in their first and fifth 
years at school. They were in the age-group of between 6 and 11 years. The 
tests were designed to study the correlation between social class and intel- 
lectual ability of the children. Two of the several tests which Deutsch con- 
ducted were: (i) the Verbal Identification Test, and (ii) the Concept 
Sorting Test. Verbal Identification Test is aimed at finding whether the 
child can, in the first place, correctly identify objects in the pictures or not. 
Secondly, he is required to name what he sees with a single-word concept 
which should be as appropriate as possible. The Concept Sorting Test is 
designed to find out whether the child is capable of identifying concepts. 
That is, the child should be able to find similarities in different objects. He 
should be able to say that, bananas, oranges, pears, peaches are fruits. 
Next, he should be able to give the correct terms for the concept. 


Details apart, the results of the Verbal Identification Test broadly 
show that higher the social class of the child, easier it is for him to find the 
suitable word to describe an event or object shown on the picture presented 
to him. The Concept Sorting Tests reveal that the first grade children of the 
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lower and middle class do not differ in identifying ‘abstract similarities’. In 
the fifth grade, however, middle class children perform better in respect of 
identifying ‘abstract similarities’ between objects. 


Deutsch concludes on the basis of these results that lower class 
children have cumulative deficiency. What this means is that in the early 
stages of socialization these children are handicapped by intellectual 
deficiencies, and that these deficiencies are further aggravated by the 
secondary agents of socialization such as school. In other words, Deutsch’s 
investigations are understood as confirming Bernstein’s theory that 
restricted speech code greatly impairs the intellectual capabilities of lower- 
class children. 


It will have been noticed that Deutsch’s investigations allow primary 
and secondary socialization a crucial role in determining the intellectual 
capabilities of lower-class children. The processes of socialization prevalent 
among the lower classes select Bernstein’s restricted speech code, which, in 
its turn, further weakens the already impoverished cognitive resources of 
these children. 


Bernstein himself has emphasised the effect of the family role 
system on the verbal and intellectual growth of children. In his opinion 
middle-class children and lower-class children differ significantly in 
respect of their verbal and intellectual capabilities on account of different 
family role systems that characterize the middle and the lower classes. The 
lower class families are said to be status-oriented families. In contrast the 
middle class families are person-oriented. The role system of 
status-oriented families is closed while that of the person-oriented families 
is open. The former admit of fewer alternatives in communication than do 
the latter. This has important consequences for the differential 
development of verbal and cognitive growth of the children of the two 
classes. But what is common to the families and both the classes is the 
factor of mother-child relationship in the primary socialization of children. 
Olim (1970) has summarized this viewpoint in the following words: 


"The behaviour which leads to social, educational, and economic 
poverty is learned; it is socialized in early childhood. This socialization takes 
place in large measure by way of language. Since the mother is the primary 
socializing agent in most instances, the learning takes place in the context of 
the mother-child communication system. The deprivation that leads to 
poverty is a lack of cognitive meaning and cognitive and linguistic elabora- 
tion in this communicative system. The family control system of the socially 
deprived is one in which appeals to status and role predominate and this 
type of system, by offering the child predetermined solution and a narrow 
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range of alternatives of action and thought, limits the child’s cognitive 
development."® 


A series of studies by social psychologists have tested this hypothesis. 
Bernstein and Henderson (1969), Hess and Shipman (1965 and 1967), and 
Henderson (1970) are some of the notable ones. Bernstein and Henderson 
sought to examine in their study the relevance lower class and middle class 
mothers each attach to speech in different hypothetical cases. 


Bernstein and Henderson gave 50 middle class and 50 lower class 
mothers 11 statements on different aspects of socialization, and were asked 
the following questions: "If parents could not speak, how much more dif- 
ficult do you think it would be for them to do the following things with 
young children who had not yet started school?" On behalf of the ‘mute’ 
parents the mothers had to indicate for each statement the degree of dif- 
ficulty. The scale of difficulty was divided into six ratings: (i) ‘very much 
more difficult’; (ii) ‘much more difficult’; (iii) ‘more difficult’; (iv) ‘not too 
difficult’; (v) ‘fairly easy’; and (vi) ‘easy’. Given below are the most impor- 
tant of 11 statements together with the psychological fields to which 
Bernstein and Henderson have assigned them: 


1. teaching them everyday task like hae and using a knife and fork 
(motor skill) 


. helping them to make things (constructional skill) 
. drawing their attention to different shapes (perceptual skill) 
showing them what is right and wrong (moral principles) 


. showing them how things work (cognitive) 


oN AWD 


disciplining them (control) 
11. dealing with them when they are unhappy (child-oriented, affective). 


It should be noted that four of the statements are concerned with the 
transmission of skills and the rest five deal with aspects of social control. 
The following three hypotheses were to be tested by the response elicited 
from the mothers: 


(1) Both middle class and working class mothers would place greater 
emphasis upon the use of language in inter-personal aspects of socialization 
than the emphasis placed upon language in the socializationing into basic 
skills. 


(2) The shift in emphasis in the use of language from the skill to the 
person area would be much greater for the middle class group. 


8 E.G. Olim: Maternal Language Styles and Sona Development of Children in 
Language and Poverty (ed.) F. Williams, p. 212, 197 
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(3) Within the skill area the middle class group would place a greater 
emphasis upon language in the transmission of principles. 


Bernstein and Henderson report that the analysis of the responses col- 
lected from the mothers fully confirmed the three hypotheses. The sum- 
mary of the results can be given in the following three statements: 


(1) All mothers, independent of class membership, thought it was 
more difficult to cope with person-related interaction situations without 
speech than with those in which instruction in skill was relevant. 


(2) Within the person-related sphere, middle class mothers placed 
more emphasis than did lower class mothers on language. 


(3) Within the skill-related sphere, lower class mothers considered 
language to be more relevant than did middle class mothers. 


This shows that in lower class families social control is realised by 
means of restricted speech code. It means that the range of role alternatives 
available to the children of such families is limited. Their role autonomy and 
role distance is correspondingly small. In other words, the hypotheses of 
Bernstein on the differential role of language in the socialisation of children 
in lower class and middle class families through mother-child interaction 
are fully confirmed by the investigations of Bernstein and Henderson. 


We shall look at one more research investigation of Hess. and Ship- 
man (1965 and 1967) on the theme of linguistic socialization of children 
through mother-child interaction in lower and middle class families. Hess 
and Shipman selected 163 non-employed Black mothers with their 4-year- 
old children for their investigations. They divided them into four groups: 
group A comprised 40 mother-child pairs form academics, civil servants, 
high employees, i.e., prominent professional positions; group B consisted of 
42 pairs from skilled workers with more than elementary education; group 
C contained mothers with elementary school education, whose husbands 
were mainly unskilled workers, and group D was made up of 41 pairs with 
the same ‘social status as group C’, except that the husbands lived away 
from home and these families received unemployment benefit. 


The investigation was carried out in three stages. At the first stage, 
mothers were given two interviews. The first interview lasted for one hour, 
the second for half an hour. The interviews were conducted at home. The 
subject was socialization, the intellectual stimulation of their children and 
their attitude to school. 


At the second stage, mothers and children were given various tests 
viz., intelligence tests, concept formation and curiosity tests etc., at the 
University of Chicago. 
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At the third stage, mother-child interactions were observed in a spe- 
cial room by means of a two-way mirror. 


In their investigation of 1965, Hess and Shipman distinguished three 
types of speech acts used by mothers to influence the behaviour of their 
children. Thus, they may be interpreted as three different types of social 
control. They are: (i) appeals to authority, (ii) subjective-personal appeals 
and (iii) cognitive-rational appeals. The first type of appeal is obviously is- 
sued in imperative utterances; they are commands. Their only justification is 
that they have been issued by the proper authority i.e., by the mother. They 
provide no opportunity to the children to consider the pros and cons of the 
actions they enjoin. 


The second type of appeal is traditionally associated with invitations, 
encouragements and advice. In this case, the appeal is to the feelings and 
emotions of the child. For example, "hurry up! do your homework" is a com- 
mand, but "if you do not do your homework, how would you feel in the 
classroom, in the presence of all your friends who would have done theirs" is 
an appeal to his feelings. This is an invitation to the child to see his own be- 
haviour in a different perspective. In contrast to the command which 
demands obedience, this form of appeal encourages cooperation. 


The third type of appeal is addressed to the reason of the child. A 
justification of the appeal is provided on rational grounds. For example, a 
mother might say to the child, "if you do not do the homework today, you 
will have to do a lot more homework tomorrow, and you will fall behind 
others in the class, in learning the lesson etc." The child is made to see the 
necessity as well as the utility of doing his homework regularly. He is en- 
couraged to ponder over the consequences of doing or not doing the 
homework in time. 


In their interview, Hess and Shipman (1965) asked the mothers ques- 
tions to measure these three different types of social control. One of the 
questions asked to the mother is, what would she say to her child on the first 
day at school. Another question related to the mother’s response if the child 
misbehaved at school. The mothers’ answers were recorded according to 
the three types of appeals or social control mentioned earlier. 


Concerning middle-class mothers’ responses to the child’s hypotheti- 
cal misbehaviour at school, it was found that they would use subjective-per- 
sonal appeals more than commands. No other group made use of this kind 
of appeal to this extent. Moreover, middle-class mothers used fewer im- 
perative appeals and more cognitive-rational appeals than any other group. 
However, for all mothers, imperative and subjective-personal appeals 
prevailed over appeals to reason. These findings are seen as confirming 
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Bernstein’s hypothesis on mother-child interaction regulating the behaviour 
of children. 


Next in order for observation is the effect that the mothers’ control 
had on the childrens’ behaviour. The results of the intelligence tests, con- 
cept-formation and curiosity tests given to the children led the investigators 
to conclude that children whose mothers used imperative appeals to control 
their behaviour, achieved less well than the children of mothers who exer- 
cised social control through subjective-personal appeals or cognitive-ration- 
al appeals. This was seen as a confirmation of Bernstein’s hypothesis that 
lower-class mothers curbed, rather than stimulated, the intellectual 
development of their children through the frequent use of imperative ap- 
peals. 


In the third phase of the investigation, Hess and Shipman (1967) 
directly observed mother-child interactions. In a special room, the mothers 
were asked to teach three simple tasks to their children. The tasks had been 
explained to the mothers beforehand. 


The first task related to the sorting of some toys that were coloured 
red, yellow or green in three groups according to their colour and function. 
They were also required to explain to the children, the grounds for sorting, 
like "they are spoons or cars or chairs" or "these have the same colour" etc. 


The second task related to the sorting of blocks in such a way that 
they had the same height (high or low) and bore the same mark (X or C). 


The third task lay in copying five geometric drawings. In the ac- 
complishment of this task, the mother and child were allowed to col- 
laborate. 


The tests were designed to find out two things: (i) how the mothers 
explained to the children, the tasks to be performed and (ii) how clearly the 
explanation was verbalized by the mothers. The method of teaching was left 
to the mothers themselves. They were also allowed as much time as they 
needed. 

After the mother had finished with the explanations, the children 
were given the same tasks to perform without the help from their mothers. 
The point of this test was to find out the effect of the mothers’ teaching on 
the intellectual behaviour of the children: The teaching styles of the mothers 
were measured in terms of the following categories: 


(i) Informing: For example, the mother informing the child: "These blocks 
are of the same height or the same colour". 

(ii) Motivating: For example, promising reward: "We are going to play a 
game" or "if you.learn this game quickly, we can tell Daddy, how clever you 
are”. 
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(iii) Orienting: For example, the mother preparing the child: "I am going to 
show you how you can put these toys together in one group" or "let us try it 
once more". 


(iv) Seeking physical feedback: For example, the mother prompting the 
child to physical action: "where does this block go?" or "put this with the 
other blocks that are tall and have an X on them". 


(v) Seeking verbal feedback: For example, the mother urging the child to 
give a verbal explanation for his actions: "Is this tall or short?" "Why did 
you put the block there?”. 


(vi) Positive reinforcement: For example, the mother confirming the child’s 
action through positive statements: "Yes, that is right", "Yes, that is an X". 


(vii) Negative reinforcement: For example, the mother’s negative statements 
accompanying the child’s actions: "No, that is not right", "that is not a tall 
block". 


(viii) Specific language when requiring discriminations: For example, the 
mother inviting the child to discriminate certain aspects of colour and 
shape: "Find a short block with a Q on it". 


Hess and Shipman assumed that middle-class mothers would give 
more precise instructions than lower-class mothers. Further, they assumed 
that this would motivate the child to a more intellectual analysis of the tasks. 


They observed that the differences between middle-class and lower- 
class mothers were insignificant with regard to the use of variables 1 and 5 
i.e., with regard to informing and seeking verbal feedback. The differences 
were still fairly small for variables 2 and 3 ie., motivating and orienting. Mid- 
dle-class mothers used, on the average, 8 instances of orienting; lower-class 
mothers used an average of 5 instances of orienting. In the case of motivat- 
ing, the score points were 5 and 3 for middle-class mothers and lower-class 
mothers, respectively. For the variable 8, specific language when requiring 
discrimination, there was a difference of 9 score points between middle- 
class mothers and lower-class mothers. Therefore, there were considerable 
differences between the two classes only for variables 4, 6 and 7. On the 
basis of this observation, they concluded that middle-class mothers re- 
quested their children less often to sort the blocks, but encouraged them 
more and reprimanded them less than did lower-class mothers. 


Since middle-class and lower-class mothers were observed to differ 
with one another in respect of teaching style variables 4, 6, 7 and 8, it would 
be interesting to examine the correlation between the mothers’ behaviour 
and that of the children. No correlation for variables 6 and 7 was observed. 
Naturally, there did not exist appreciable class difference for these vari- 
ables; therefore, they did not influence the behaviour of children. However, 
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a consistent correlation between mother and child behaviour was found for 
variable 4. This means that children did not perform well when the mothers 
pushed them hard. Only variable 8 correlated positively with the perfor- 
mances in the sorting test. This correlation is taken to support Bernstein’s 
hypothesis on the influence of socialization through mother-child interac- 
tion on the cognitive development of the child. 


We began by looking at researches based on the assumption that 
cognitive deficiency, for whatever reasons, leads to verbal deficit in children 
regardless of the social class and economic group they belong to. Later, we 
looked at those researches which proceed from the hypothesis that it is ver- 
bal deficit which underlies cognitive deficit among children. An integral 
part of this hypothesis is Bernstein’s distinction between restricted speech 
code associated with lower classes and elaborated speech code charac- 
teristic of middle classes. The habitual use of the restricted speech code is 
the function of the social structure and relations specific to lower socio- 
economic groups. This, in its turn, depresses the growth of verbal intel- 
ligence among the children of lower social classes. In other words, linguistic 
deficit, caused by economic poverty and social disadvantages, causes cogni- 
tive deficit in the children of poor socio-economic groups. By contrast, the 
elaborated speech code, specific to middle and higher socio-economic 
groups, promotes verbal intelligence among the children of these groups, 
which, in its turn, helps in their cognitive development. In any case, verbal 
deficit is primary, cognitive deficit is secondary; verbal deficit is the immedi- 
ate cause, cognitive deficit is its most obvious effect. But what really under- 
pins the two different speech codes and their consequences for the growth 
of verbal and non-verbal intelligence among children of low or middle so- 
cial classes is the difference in the social structures and relations that in- 
evitably enter into and governs the socialization of these children. We have 
also looked at the researches concerned with the effect of socialization, and, 
in particular, mother-child interaction, on the acquisition and growth of lan- 
guage among children of different social classes, as reported by Hess and 
Shipman (1965 and 1967). Socialization, according to Bernstein, is of criti- 
cal significance in inducing children to internalize the social world, its or- 
derings and norms, its values and meanings. Bernstein’s notion of 
socialization is briefly given below: 


I shall take the term to refer to the process whereby a 
child acquires a specific cultural identity, and to his responses 
to such an identity. Socialization refers to the process whereby 
the biological is transformed into a specific cultural being. It 
follows from this that the process of socialization is a complex 
process of control, whereby a particular moral, cognitive and af- 
fective awareness is evoked in the child and given a specific 
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form and content. Socialization sensitizes the child to the 
various orderings of roles he is expected to play. In a sense, 
then, socialization is a process for making people safe. The 
process acts selectively on the possibilities of man by creating, 
through time, a sense of the inevitability of a given social arran- 
gement, and through limiting the areas of permitted change. 
The basic agencies of socialization in contemporary societies 
are the family, the peer group, school and work. It is through 
these agencies, and, in particular, through their relationship to 
each other, that the various orderings of society are made 
manifest.” 


Moreover, different forms of socialization are characteristic of dif- 
ferent social classes, and they orient the child towards different types of 
speech codes. Bernstein, as noted earlier, has called the speech code as- 
sociated with the lower classes’ restricted speech code and the one as- 
sociated with the middle and upper classes’ elaborated speech code. In 
short, a social class is marked by a specific speech-behaviour characteristic 
of it. 


Schatzmann and Strauss (1955) have described the speech behaviour 
of lower-class speakers whom they had questioned after a disaster caused 
by a tornado as follows: 


Often terms like ‘we’ and ‘they’ are used without clear 
referents. The speaker seldom anticipates responses to his com- 
munication and seems to feel little need to explain particular 
features of his account. He seldom qualifies an utterance, 
presumably because he takes for granted that his perceptions 
represent reality and are shared by all who were present. Since 
he is apt to take so much for granted, his narrative lacks depth 
and richness and contains almost no qualifications and few 
genuine illustrations... 


At worst he cannot talk about categories of people or acts because, — 
apparently, he does not think readily in terms of classes. ... The organizing 
of (his) description is very poor. ...Speakers think mainly in particularistic or 
concrete terms. ... In communicating to the interviewer, class terms are 
rudimentary or absent and class relations implicit: relationships are not 
spelled out or are left vague. Genuine illustrations are almost totally lack- 


Ing... 


The respondents did not give long, well-organized or tightly-knit pic- 
tures of what happened to them during and after the tornado... Stylistic 


9 Basil Bernstein: "Social Class, Language and Socialization” in Language Development 
(ed.) Victor Lee P. 314, 1979. 
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devices further this kind of organization (linguistic organization of the nar- 
rative): for instance, crude connectives like then, and and so... 


Among the devices readily observable are the use of crude 
chronological notations (Eg. ‘then ... and then’), the juxtaposing or direct 
contrasting of classes (Eg. ‘rich’ vs. ‘poor’) and the serial locating of events. 
But the elaborate devices that characterize middle-class interviews are 
strikingly absent...” 


This quotation from Schatzmann and Strauss (1955) is a neat sum- 
mary of the prevailing view of lower-class speech behaviour. Many more re- 
searches have confirmed the difference between middle-class speech 
behaviour and lower-class speech behaviour. This difference has led the re- 
searchers to the conclusion that lower-class speech is deficient in respect of 
verbal planning and structural organization of sentences. Underlying this 
judgement on lower-class speech is the assumption that middle-class speech 
is more efficient for communication, better-organized grammatically, and 
more explicit in expressing and transmitting meanings to the listeners and 
less tied to the contexts of use. In short, middle-class speech behaviour is 
the norm, and lower-class speech falls far short of the norm. Hence, it is 
deficient. This viewpoint has come in for a good deal of adverse criticism 
from different angles, Basically, it has questioned the logical validity of in- 
ferring deficiency from difference. It has raised the question of middle-class 
bias entering into research enterprises, seeking to empirically validate the 
hypothesis that speech behaviour which is different from middle class nor- 
mative speech behaviour, is necessarily deficient. 3 


One might notice that almost all research works on the subject of 
language deficiency and class-specified speech codes that we have 
reported on earlier have been inspired and influenced by Bernstein’s con- 
cept of relation among language, social classes and socialization proce- 
dures, characteristic of different social classes. Therefore, it is necessary to 
consider here, Bernstein’s theoretical framework, in some detail. What fol- 
lows in the next part is just this. 


Part II 


ELABORATED AND RESTRICTED CODES AND THE DEFICIT 
HYPOTHESIS 


What follows is a summary presentation of the basic components of 
Bernstein’s socio-linguistics with special reference to his views on 
elaborated and restricted speech codes, and his Deficit language theory. 


recat is TL eee Medel sis. t EC 
10 Quoted in Norbert Dittmar’s Sociolinguistics: A Critical Survey of Theory and 


Application, pp. 42-43, 1976 
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The following essays form the basis of this summary presentation. They 
are: 


(i) "Aspects of Language and Learning in the genesis of the social 
process" (1961 a) in D. Hymes (ed.) Language in Culture and 
Society: A Reader in Linguistics and Anthropology. New York, Har- 
per and Row, 1964; 


(ii)"Elaborated and Restricted Codes: their social origins and some 
consequences" (1964 a) in J.J. Gumperz and D. Hymes (eds.). The 
Ethnography of Communication, American Anthropologist 66 (6), 
part 2, special issue, 55-69; 


(iii) "A socio-linguistic approach to socialization: with some reference — 
to educability", (1971 a) in D. Hymes and J.J. Gumperz (eds.) Direc- 
tion in Sociolinguistics. New York, Holt, Reicnhart & Winston; 


(iv)"Social class, Language and Socialization", (1971 c) in Victor Lee 
(ed.) Language Development; Croom Helm London, 1979. 


Language, social structure and the process of socialization are the 
three dimensions of Bernstein’s sociolinguistics. Although these dimensions 
are not peculiar to Bernstein’s perspective on sociolinguistics, his orienta- 
tion towards them and their interrelation are quite distinctive. 


First in order for consideration is Bernstein’s view of language. 
Readers of Bernstein’s works have noted that he frequently refers to lan- 
guage ‘use’ rather than to language per se, but he is not himself consistent. 
With equal frequency, he refers to the form of language, but sometimes he 
writes just ‘language’. This variation in terminology is likely to create con- 
fusion concerning his main purpose. It is, therefore, necessary to under- 
stand the terminological variations for what they are and what they denote. 
The following rather long quotation from one of the papers of Bernstein is 
helpful in clarifying and fixing his ideas on language. Chomsky (1965) has 


written: 


"Linguistic theory is concerned primarily with-an ideal speaker- 
listener, in a completely homogeneous speech community, who 
knows its language perfectly and is unaffected by such gram- _ 
matically irrelevant conditions as memory limitations, distrac- 
tions, shifts of attention and interest, and errors (random or 
characteristic) in applying his knowledge of the language in ac- 
tual performance." 


That is, the perfect knowledge of language which an ideal speaker-listener 
possesses in a completely homogeneous speech community is his linguistic 


11 N. Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax, p. 3,1965 
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competence; the application of this knowledge under actual conditions is 
his linguistic performance. For Chomsky the proper objective of linguistics 
is the study of the linguistic competence of the ideal speaker-listener 
rather than his actual performance. Commenting on this distinction be- 
tween competence and performance, Bernstein (1974) writes: 


"I want first of all to make clear what I am not concerned with. 
Chomsky in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax, neatly severs the 
study of the rule system of language from the study of the social 
rules which determine their contextual use. He does this by 
making a distinction between competence and performance. 
Competence refers to the child’s tacit understanding of the rule 
system; performance relates to the essentially social use to 
which the rule system is put. Competence refers to man 
abstracted from contextual constraints. Performance refers to 
man in the grip of the contextual constraints which determine 
his speech acts. Competence has its source in the very biology 
of man. There is no difference between men in terms of their 
access to the linguistic rule system. Here Chomsky like many 
other linguists before him, announces the communality of man; » 
all men have equal access to the creative act which is language. 
On the other hand, performance is under the control of the so- 
cial - performances or culturally specific acts, they refer to the 
choices which are made in specific speech encounters. Thus, ac- 
cording to Hymes, Chomsky indicates the tragedy of man, the 
potentiality of competence and the degeneration of perfor- 
mance." 


In contrast, Bernstein proposed what he judges to be the proper object of 
his sociolinguistic study in the following words: 


... If we are to study speech, /a parole, we are inevitably involved 
in.a study of a rather different rule system; we are involved in a 
study of rules, formal and informal, which regulate the options 
we take up in various contexts in which we find ourselves. This 
second rule system is the cultural system. This raises immedi- 
ately the question of the relationship between the linguistic rule 
system and the cultural system. Clearly, specific linguistic rule 
systems are part of the cultural system, but it has been argued 
that the linguistic rule system in various ways shapes the cultural 
system. This very briefly is the view of those who hold a narrow 
form of the linguistic relativity hypothesis. I do not intend to get 


12 Basil Bernstein, Social Class, Language and Socialization, in Language Development 
(ed.) Victor Lee, pp. 312-13. 
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involved in that particular quagmire. Instead, I shall take the 
view that the code which the linguist invents to explain the for- 
mal properties of the grammar is capable of generating any 
number of speech codes, and there is no reason for believing 
that any one /anguage code is better than another in this respect. 
On this argument, language is a set of rules to which all speech 
codes must comply, but which speech codes are realized is a 
function of the culture acting through sociai relationships in 
specific contexts. Different speech forms or codes symbolize the 
form of the social relationships in specific contexts. Different 
speech forms or codes symbolize the form of the social relation- 
ship, regulate the nature of the speech encounters, and create 
for the speakers different orders of relevance and relation. The 
experience of the speakers is then iransformed by what is made 
significant or relevant by the speech form. This is a sociological 
argument because the speech form is taken as a consequence of 
the form of the social relation or, put more generally, is a 
quality of a social structure. Let me qualify this immediately. 
Because the speech form is initially a function of a given social 
arrangement, it does not mean that the speech form does net in 
turn modify or even change that social structure which initially 
evolved the speech form. This formulation, indeed, invites the 
question: Under what conditions does a given speech form free 
itself sufficiently from its embodiment in the social structure so 
that the system of meanings it realizes points to alternative 
realities, alternative arrangements in the affairs of men?"” 


In the preceding passage, Bernstein makes it quite clear that he distin- 
guishes language code from speech code. According to him a /anguage code 
is what the linguist invents to explain the formal properties of a grammar. 
This code then is capable of generating any number of speech codes. In his 
view language is a set of rules to wliich all speech codes must comply. Thus, 
language code is prior to speech codes, both logically and historically. 


But how are the speech codes generated from a given language code 
is the next question to be answered. Bernstein’s answer is that between the 
language code and the speech codes, in all cases, intervenes the social struc- 
ture with its appropriate social relationships. Speech codes are a function of 
the culture acting through social relationships in specific contexts. Thus, 
speech codes are sociolinguistic codes and they are context dependent. 
‘Different speech forms or codes symbolize the form of the social 
relationship’. Incidentally, it should be noted that for Bernstein speech 
forms and speech codes are synonymous and so is the term language use. 


13 Ibid. pp. 313-14. 
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The variations in terminology used by Bernstein that we remarked on ear- 
lier do not appear as puzzling now as they did then. One more quotation 
relevant to a proper understanding of Bernstein’s codes is as follows: 


"It is also important to point out that the codes refer to 
cultural not genetic controls upon the options speakers take up. 
The codes refer to performance not to competence in 
Chomsky’s sense of these terms. There may be different perfor- 
mances for every degree of competence. It is certainly the case 
that these codes can be seen as different kinds of communica- 
tive competence as this concept is expounded in Dell Hymes 
(1970 d)"." 


Assuming that social structure generates different speech codes from 
one and the same language code, it is necessary to enquire whether social 
structure itself is homogeneous or heterogeneous. Bernstein indicates that 
social structure is class-based; that is, every social structure is necessarily 
class structure. In other words, different social classes are characterised by 
different social structures and forms the social relationships. Thus, ul- 
timately it is the different class relations that determine and give rise to dif- 
ferent speech codes or speech forms or language use. Answering the 
question which he himself asks: " what are the sociological factors which af- 
fect linguistic performances within the family critical to the process of 
socialization?", Bernstein writes: "without a shadow of doubt the most for- 
mative influence upon the procedure of socialization, from a sociological 
view point, is social class. The class structure influences work and educa- 
tional roles and brings families into a special relationship with each other 
and deeply penetrates the structure of life experiences within the family. 
The class system has deeply marked the distribution of knowledge within 
society. It has given differential access to the sense that the world is perme- 
able. It has sealed off communities from each other and has ranked these 
communities on a scale of invidious worth. It would be a little naive to 
believe that differences in knowledge, differences in the sense of the pos- 
sible, combined with invidious insulation, rooted in differential material 
well-being, would not affect the forms of control and innovation in the 
socializing procedures of social classes. I shall go on to argue that the deep 
structure of communication itself is affected, but not in any final or ir- 
revocable way."” 


It is clear from the quotation that for Bernstein social structures are 
basically and essentially social class structures. He has repeatedly em- 


14 Basil Bernstein, "A Sociolinguistic Approach to Socialization" in Directions in 
Sociolinguistics (ed.) D. Hymes and J.J. Gumperz, pp. 465-497. | 

15 Basil Bernstein, "Social Class, Language and Socialization” in Language Development 
(ed.) Victor Lee, pp. 314-15. 
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phasized this point that class relations determine social structures which in 
turn affect the deep structure of communication. The following also brings 
out the same perception in another paper of his: "If a social group, by virtue 
of its class relation, i.e., as a result of its common occupational function and 
social status, has developed strong communal bonds; if the work relations of 
this group offers little variety; little exercise in decision making; if assertion, 
if it is to be successful must be a collective rather than an individual act; if 
the work task requires physical manipulation and control rather than sym- 
bolic organization and control; if the diminished authority of the man at 
work is transformed into an authority of power at home; if the home is over- 
crowded and limits the variety of situations it can offer; if the children so- 
cialize each other in an environment offering little intellectual stimuli; if all 
these attributes are found in one setting, then it is plausible to assume that 
such a social setting will generate a particular form of communication which 
will shape the intellectual, social and affective orientation of the children. 


I am suggesting that if we look into the work relationship of this par- 
ticular group, its community relationships, its family role systems, it is 
reasonable to argue that the genes of social class may well be carried not 
through a genetic code but through a communication code that social class 
itself promotes." 


Thus, different social classes are characterised by different com- 
munication codes or speech codes. Just as a society is divided into classes, a 
language code is differentiated into communication codes. Between a lan- 
guage code and its various communication codes intervene the class-based 
social structures. pvt 


It is an empirical fact that members of a given social class identify 
themselves with one another more closely that they do with members of a 
different social class. They share common assumptions, common interests 
and can lay claim to a common history. They are conscious of a strong sense 
of intra-class cohesiveness and inter-class differences. Linguists of different 
persuasions agree that, under these conditions, members of a given class 
will share’ features of speech markedly different from the features of speech 
characteristic of a different class. Their speech will take a different form. 
The form of speech will be controlled and regulated by close intra-class so- 
cial relationships and shared common viewpoint attitudes, interests and ob- 
jectives. Specifically, it is likely to be marked by a narrow range of 
vocabulary and a reduced set of sentence patterns. Thus, the form of social 
relations are seen to act selectively on the meanings to be verbally realized 
and communicated. In view of the strong tacit understanding of each other’s 


16 Basil Bernstein, "A Sociolinguistic Approach to Socialization" in Directions in 
Sociolinguistics (ed.). JJ. Gumperz and D. Hymes, p. 472. 
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communicative intentions, the need to make meanings explicit is not keenly 
felt by the speakers. The speakers develop speech habits which are easily 
understood only by those who belong to the group and share the history of 
relationships which form the group. The outsiders find it hard to relate to 
such a speech code. The speech of insiders is hardly individualized; they are 
accustomed to communalized speech patterns. Indeed, their roles are com- 
munalized. There is therefore a relationship between specific and restricted 
social relationships based on communalized roles and the verbal realization 
of their meanings. That is, the meanings are particularistic, context-depend- 
ent, implicit, and the speech code which realizes them is restricted sae 
code. 


On the other hand, there is a speech code which is different from the 
restricted speech code. Bernstein has called it elaborated speech code. The 
restricted code is predicated upon common shared assumptions, interests 
and life-experiences; the elaborated code is not based on commonness but 
on individual differences. The roles of speakers are not communalized but 
individualized. That is, the stress lies on displaying individual differences in 
speech patterns rather than suppressing them in order to highlight com- 
monness. The communicative intentions are not taken for granted; they 
have to be made public in appropriate speech forms. The meanings are not 
implicit; they are made explicit and elaborated. Nothing is taken for granted 
or assumed. The speakers do not rely on the social consensus for the pur- 
pose of communication. They show keen consciousness of their individual 
differences and separateness from one another. Elaborated speech code of 
this type realizes universalistic meanings in the sense that they are less tied 
to context. Thus individualized roles are realized through the elaborated 
speech code which involves complex linguistic strategies and point, to 
universalistic meanings. 


Bernstein illustrates the differences between the two codes with an 
example or two. The first example is about a husband and wife who have 
just come out of the cinema, and are talking about it: 


"What do you think?" says the husband. 

"It had a lot to say?", answers the wife. 

"Yes, I thought so too - let’s go to the Millers, 

there may be something going there", says the husband. 


The exchange is very brief, very condensed. It is so because the parties are 
_ so close together, their relationship is so intimate, their assumptions, inter- 
ests and life- -experiences are so similar, that there is no need to make their 
ideas and meanings explicit, and elaborate them. They understand each 
other perfectly well without verbalizing the grounds of their meanings. 
Their meanings are carried and articulated by the context of their living 
together in identical familial and social conditions. They communicate with 
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one another competently and economically in terms of restricted speech 
code. 


However, the same couple might spend quite sometime in discussing 
the complex aspects - moral, political, aesthetic - of the film with all the ver- 
bal subtleties at their command. In this discussion, nothing is assumed, 
neither experiences nor interests, attitudes, intentions are taken for granted. 
The stress is not on tacit understanding, implicit meanings; it falls squarely 
on explicit meanings and their elaboration. Every speaker is on his own, his 
role is individualized, he is differentiated from the group. In such a situation 
the speakers are careful in communicating their meanings without recourse 
to shared contexts and fully in terms of syntactic and lexical choices. The in- 
dividual supersedes the group; the verbal, the linguistic takes over com- 
pletely from the extralinguistic contexts the function of expressing and 
conveying the intended meanings. They use what Bernstein calls elaborated 
speech code. 


This example shows that one and the same speaker can use both 
restricted speech code and elaborated speech code. The choice of one 
rather than the other depends on the social context, on the strength of 
cohesion between the participants engaged in communication activities, and 
on the roles they assume in the ongoing process of communication. 
Presumably, their class affiliations do not confine them to one code only 
‘and prevent them from using the other code under all conditions of com- 
munication. 


However, in the next example from Bernstein it is made obvious that 
middle-class speakers use elaborated code. That is, restricted code corre- 
lates with working class, and elaborated code with middle class. Bernstein 
cites the experiment of Peter Hawkins, Assistant Research Officer in the 
Sociological Research Unit, University of London Institute of Education. 
The experiment was carried out to show the difference between the speech 
of middle class and working-class five-year-old children. Hawkins gave the 
children four pictures which told a story and they were asked to tell the 
story. The first picture showed some boys playing football; in the second 
picture the ball goes through a window; the third shows a woman looking 
out of the window and a man making threatening gesture, and in the fourth 
children are moving away. The middle class children told the story as fol- 
lows: 


1) Three boys are playing football and one boy kicks the ball 
and it goes through the window; the ball breaks the window 
and the boys are looking at it and a man comes out and 
shouts at them because they have broken the window; so they 
run away and then that lady looks out of her window and she 
tells the boys off. | 
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The working-class children told the following story on the Basis of the 
same set of cards: 


2) They’re playing football and he kicks it and it goes through; 
there it breaks the window and they’re looking at it and he 
comes out and shouts at them because they’ve broken it; so 
they run away and then she looks out and she tells them off. 


Bernstein focuses his attention on the differences in respect of language 
use between the two stories. It would be well to remember that the context 
that elicits the two stories is the same in all respects. According to him, the 
first story does not take the context for granted. The reader need not be 
supplied with the four picture cards to make sense of the story. That is, the 
first story is relatively free from the stimulus context. its meanings are ex- 
plicit; it evokes the context itself while narrating the story. On the other 
hand, the second story makes sense only with the help of the picture cards. 
It is closely tied with the context. Its meanings are implicit in the sense that 
the reader understands the referents of the pronouns and verbs only by 
looking at the picture cards while reading the story. The second story is 
coordinated to the context; the context is not integrated into the story as is 
the case with the first story. In other words, the first story relies heavily on 
language text to communicate the meanings whereas the second story 
takes the help of language text as much as of the extralinguistic context to 
communicate the meanings. In the words of Bernstein, the first story 
generates universalistic meanings freed from the context, but the second 
story generates particularistic meanings closely tied to the context. Thus: 
the first story realizes what Bernstein calls the elaborated speech code, 
and the second story in its turn realizes what he terms the restricted 
speech code. 


Earlier on we concluded from the first example of Bernstein that 
every speaker of a given language has equal access to both, the elaborated 
as well as the restricted codes. The code which is actually realized and used 
for communication is a function of the social contexts in which speech ac- 
tivity takes place. 


However, the second example points out that the two speech codes 
are specific to two different social classes: the elaborated code is specific to 
the middle class whereas the restricted code is characteristic of the working 
class. The correlation between a given social class and a particular speech 
code has the effect of severely restricting the range of choice of the speech 
codes open to speakers belonging to different social classes. The working 
class speakers make use of the restricted speech code for all practical pur- 
poses whereas the middle-class speakers use the elaborated speech code 
for the same range of purposes. It seems then that there is really no real 
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choice; one’s class determines the speech code to which one is compulsorily 
limited. 


If this reading of Bernstein’s statements and examples are accepted, 
then the question that naturally arises is : what factors and forces establish 
and stabilise the correlation between social classes and speech codes? At 
this point it would make for clarity of view if we remind ourselves that the 
speech codes are differentiated into elaborated and restricted through the 
intervention of the differentiated social structures themselves. Therefore, it 
would not do to say that the correlation between the social classes and 
speech codes is brought about by the social structures characteristic of dif- 
ferent social classes. But if this is done, it would not be very enlightening 
and would not advance the argument; it would be, in fact, viciously circular. 


Bernstein seeks to avoid the circularity of argument by proposing 
that it is the procedure of socialization that establishes and stabilises the 
correlation between social classes and speech codes. That Bernstein himself — 
is quite conscious of the circularity is evident from the following: 


"It may seem that there is something inherently circular in the 
method. One examines the language use and infers social and 
psychological behaviour, but the latter originally determines the 
former for the semantic function of a language is the social 
structure. What one is doing is simply looking at the social 
structure through a particular institution, the institution of lan-. 
guage." 


In the present context we are not looking at one, either social struc- 
ture or speech codes, through the other; what we are trying to do is to look 
at both simultaneously through their interaction. In particular, we should try 
to identify the mechanism which gives rise to, stabilises and constantly rein- 
forces the correlation between social classes and speech codes. As has been 
pointed out earlier, it is the procedure of socialization that is instrumental 
and effective, according to Bernstein, in establishing the correlation. 


Socialization of a child begins in childhood in the family. Bernstein 
(1973) suggests that the child’s orientation to language is first acquired in 
the family and is determined by the relationships existing therein. The pat- 
terns of communication which the child learns initially in the family are the 
socially approved patterns of communication. Thus they reflect the social in 
the family and give a social basis to the child’s construction of the world. In 
the opinion of Bernstein, there are four socializing contexts which are criti- 
cal for the socialization of the child. They are as follows: 


17 Basil Bernstein, Class , Codes and Control, Vol. 1, p.54, 1971. 
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1) The regulative context - these are authority relationships where 
the child is made aware of the rules of the moral order and their various 
backings. 


2) The instructional context - where the child learns about the objec- 
tive nature of objects and persons, and acquires skills of various kinds. 


3) The imaginative or innovating contexts - where the child is en- 
couraged to experiment and recreate his world on his own terms, or in his 
own way. 


4) The interpersonal context - where the child is made aware of af- 
fective states - his own, and others." 


It has been pointed out by Diana Adlam (1977) that "this notion of 
context does not correspond to the term as it is used in some current socio- 
linguistic works but is more akin to a generalized function of language as 
conceived by the Neo-Firthian School of linguistics (see especially Halliday, 
1973). Thus anyone speech encounter might include two or more socializing 
contexts. Situations in which the child is being controlled would obviously 
be characterized as regulative contexts but might also be instructional 
and/or interpersonal."” 


In other words, these contexts are not mutually exclusive, but 
together they are comprehensive enough to include the full range of empiri- 
cal speech events in the life of a child. It is through these contexts that a 
child is initiated into the use of the prescribed sociolinguistic rules of com- 
munication. Bernstein writes: 


"I am suggesting that the critical orderings of a culture or 
sub-culture are made substantive are made palpable - through 
the forms of its linguistic realizations of these four contexts - ini- 
tially in the family and kin."™. 


That is, a child receives his social and cultural identity and is integrated 
into a particular social group through these four contexts of cultural trans- 
mission. It is through these four contexts that the two speech codes, 
elaborated and restricted, are formed and related to different social clas- 


Ses. 


In order to make the general description of the function of the 
socializing contexts concrete, it is necessary to give a few illustrative ex- 
amples. 

18 Basil Bernstein, "Social Class, Language and Socialization" in Language Development 
(ed.) Victor Lee, p. 321. 


19 Ibid, p. 281. 
20 Ibid, p. 321 
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A child has returned home from school rather late, his clothes all 
dirty, because he has been playing in a forbidden place. The parents have 
quite a few choices open to them to express their annoyance. They can 
direct and straight away command the child not to do it again. Alternatively, 
they can appeal to him to desist from it in future. The appeal may be 
oriented to the child. They may point out that it is not good for him, his 
clothes, his health. 


It may be oriented to the parents, as when they tell him that it pains 
them to see him spoil his clothes and expose his health to diseases which 
dirty places abound in. They may say: 


Don’t do that again. 
If you do that again, I'll spank you. 
Once more, and Ill not give you any pocket money. 


These are some of the commands and threats which parents may use to 
regulate the behaviour of their children. They are the linguistic realizations — 
of what Bernstein calls the regulative context. But if the parents choose to 
exercise the option of making appeals to the child, they will use different 
kinds of statements, like the following: 


You must not play in dirty places - you get dirty 

you spoil your clothes, you may catch dangerous diseases, etc 
Look at me, I slave for you the whole day: I wash 

you and wash your clothes and do everything possible 

to make you look smart, But you don’t care for me 

and don’t listen to me. I am very unhappy with you. 


These statements are appeals to the child: they are not commands. The ap- 
peals are also intended to regulate the behaviour of the child, but they do 
not seek to achieve the goal directly by issuing commands and threats. 
They do it indirectly by appealing to the feelings/reasons of the child. 


The difference between the two sets of statements is worth noting. 
The first set derives its strength from the authority of the speaker and is 
limited to the specific context in which it is issued. There is no explicit men- 
tion of the reasons underlying the commands included in the set. The 
second set, on the other hand, includes statements which, while having the 
same information content as the first set, provide an explicit basis for 
demanding a particular kind of behaviour. They seek to persuade the child 
and convince him of the need for the desired behaviour. They reason with 
him rather than coerce him. Naturally, these statements transcend the con- 
text in which they are transmitted. The intention is to regulate the behaviour 
of the child in such a manner and through such statements as would give 
him a basis to behave in the desired manner in future too. Thus the state- 
ments of the second set are not tied to one specific context; they transcend 
them. Of course, these two distinct modes of regulating the behaviour 
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through statements may get mixed up on some occasions, but that should 
not be taken to mean that they are not distinctly different from one another. 
They provide two different types of orientations, behavioural as well as lin- 
guistic. 

The next critical context that Bernstein has posited is the instruction- 
al context. It is an empirical fact that children differ in the amount of in- 
structional or explanatory speech they receive outside school at home. 
Wotton (1974) studied the parent-child interaction in the home, and found 
that pre school working-class children spent much less time speaking and 
listening to their parents than did the middle-class children. Besides, mid- 
dle-class parents were more prepared and willing to answer the children’s 
requests for information than were the working-class parents. Indeed, the 
middle-class mothers were found to encourage children to ask ‘advanced’ 
questions on items of information. They were inclined to transmit informa- 
tion spontaneously. 


Henderson (in Brandis and Henderon. 1970) used a much larger 
sample of questionnaire-based data to study the parent-child verbal interac- 
tion. His findings are congruent with the earlier findings of Wotton (1974) 
who used naturalistic data for his study. Henderson also noted that work- 
ing-class mothers tended to avoid their children’s questions for information, 
for the meaning of words, etc. 


In this context too, as suggested by Bernstein, the nature of com- 
munication will differ according to the code which is dominant. As with the 
regulative context, in this context also, where the code is elaborated, the 
emphasis will be on the transmission of the general principles over and 
above the information relevant to the particular situation in which the in- 
struction is given. The intentions of the parents behind the instructions are 
realized with maximum verbal explicitness. Consequently, the children are 
acquainted with and made sensitive to the relevance of the principles be- 
hind the immediate instructions imparted. Henderson’s analysis and 
description of the parental communication styles, particularly of the 
mothers, support the notion that middle-class parents teach general rules 
while the working class parents tend to stress aspects of the particular situa- 
tion. Besides, they are less discriminating between topics in terms of ex- 
planatory strategy. That is, their explanations/instructions do not co-vary 
with the situations that elicit them. 


The contexts of verbal communications in which there is emphasis on 
the affective states of the participants have been called inter-personal con- 
texts. This context is related to the subjective aspects of the communicants 
between whom communication is effected. Here again, researchers have 
noted that middle class children are more exposed to the exploration of the 
subjective intentions and feelings of each other than are working class 
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children. Wotton (1974), for example, found that middle class mothers 
made explicit reference to feelings and personal states than did working- 
class mothers when communicating with their children. As a result, middle- 
class children are made sensitive to the affective states of others and are 
encouraged to be attentive to them. They are also urged to be themselves 
explicit about their individual meanings in this area. Now this promotion of 
attentiveness to the intent and feelings of the participants in verbal com- 
munication is typical of the elaborated code used by middle-class speakers. 
There is less of this among working-class children. To be sure, the interper- 
sonal context has been studied less intensively than the regulative and in- 
structional contexts. Even so, the class differences between middle-class 
and working-class speakers in interpersonal contexts are quite clear and 
specific. These differences have been summed up by Bernstein as falling 
under the elaborated speech code characteristic of middle-class and the 
restricted speech code typical of working-class. 


Like the interpersonal context, the imaginative context has not been 
studied to the same extent and in the same detailed manner as have the 
regulative and instructional contexts. However, there is enough evidence to 
suggest that there is much more of interaction between the imaginative and 
instructional contexts for middle-class than for working-class children. Mid- 
dle-class mothers tend to use even their children’s fantasy play as an oppor- 
tunity to transmit information. It suggests that middle-class mothers 
underplay the aspect of imaginativeness in the process of socializing their 
children. This is not to say that it is done deliberately. It may well be a con- 
sequence of the stress on instructional verbal communications. Working- 
class mothers, however, have been observed to be willing and ready to 
participate freely in the fantasy play of their children. In their case, there- 
fore, the role. of the imaginative context does not suffer attenuation in the 
socialization of their children. At any rate, its role is appreciably greater in 
working-class parent-child interaction than in middle-class parent-child in- 
teraction. It is also borne out by the speech patterns characteristic of work- 
ing-class children. These children when asked for instruction or for 
description use narrative speech in contrast to middle-class children who do 
not do so. It is hypothesised that this difference in speech behaviour can be 
accounted for by the difference to the extent of the role that imaginative 
context plays in their socialization. There is also evidence to suggest that be- 
tween reporting mode and narrative mode, middle-class children tend 
towards the former and working-class children towards the latter. Further, 
middle-class children require very explicit questions to use hypothetical 
mode in their verbal communication; working-class children do so quite 
freely. It is reasonable to assume that working-class children imagine and 
innovate more than their middle-class counterparts, who in their turn ob- 
serve more carefully the finely graded structure of interpersonal relation- 
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ship under which verbal communication takes place. In other words, mid- 
dle-class children are more constrained and controlled in their speech be- 
haviour while working-class children are freer, less constrained and more 
innovating. 


These, briefly are the four general contexts which are critical for the 
socialization of children and which promote broadly two different kinds of 
speech codes. Bernstein writes: 


"Now if the linguistic realization of these four contexts involves 
the predominant use of restricted speech variants I shall postu- 
late that the deep structure of the communication is a restricted 
code having its basis in communalized roles, realizing context- 
dependent meanings, i.e., particularistic meaning orders. Clear- 
ly the specific grammatical and lexical choices will vary from 
one to another. 


If the linguistic realization of these four contexts involves 
the predominant use of elaborated speech variants, I shall pos- 
tulate that the deep structure of the communication is an 
elaborated code having its basis in individualized roles, realizing 
context-independent universalistic meaning."” 


Researchers exploring the relation between two speech codes and 
social classes have concluded that elaborated code is associated with the 
middle-class and restricted code is associated with the working class. This is 
a fact of life borne out by empirical researches. Bernstein himself is in 
agreement with this finding. What he does not admit is the claim made for 
him by others that the restricted code is less valued than the elaborated 
code. He has repeated it again and again that no speaker is compelled to » 
use one code and one code only all his life and in all speech situations. 
Every speaker of a language is quite competent to use both the codes ac- 
cording to the speech situations in which he/she is called upon to transmit 
verbal communication. We have noted earlier that according to Bernstein, 
one and the same speaker may dispose off both the codes with equal ease 
and competence. At the same time, however, researches of Bernstein and 
his associates have repeatedly established that the dominant code governing 
verbal communication among working-class speakers is the restricted code 
while dominant code governing verbal communication among middle-class 
speakers is the elaborated code. Besides, it is the elaborated code that is 
held to be the norm, and promoted by educational institutions, employment 
agencies and others who are the custodians and distributors of knowledge 
in the society. Thus it comes about that any departure from the linguistic 
realizations of this code is considered less valued and deliberately dis- 


21 Ibid., p. 321. 
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couraged. Indeed, departures are punished at school, and other agencies 
which control opportunities for upward social mobility deprive the users of 
the restricted code access to these opportunities. That is one of the reasons 
why in spite of disclaimers of Bernstein many have come to consider the 
restricted speech code as deficient, and their users a deprived lot. From this 
to the christening of Bernstein’s theory as Language Deficit theory is but a 
short and natural step not withstanding protests and disclaimers from 
Bernstein himself. According to this theory then, speakers from all classes, 
other than the middle and upper classes, suffer from linguistic disad- 
vantage. Working-class speakers suffer more acutely than other lower clas- 
ses from this particular deficiency. Apropos linguistic deprivation, Hymes 
(1972) points out the following: 


"Certainly it is scientifically absurd to describe children as com- 
ing to school ‘linguistically deprived’ so far as the presence of 
regular grammar and the capacity for creative use of language 
in social life are concerned. 


But there is the rub. Children may indeed be linguistical- 
ly deprived if the language of their natural competence is not 
that of the school; if the contexts that elicit or permit use of that 
competence are absent in the school; if the purposes to which 
they put language and the ways in which they do so, are absent 
or prohibited in the school."” 


A number of writers have written on the plight of children whose natural 
speech code is punished or forbidden in the school, placing them at a dis- 
advantage. Indeed, Labov has shown that even where the speech of the 
working-class children is not actively discouraged, the context of the class- 
room and the setting in general may make the communicative skill of the 
socially disadvantaged children irrelevant and thus deficient. Bernstein 
(1975) himself has suggested that in the open classrooms of British primary 
schools, in general, working children differ in their understanding of the 
instructions given to them from middle-class children. They understand 
what is required of them at school and what they must achieve differently 
from their fellow-students who come from higher income-group families. 
Commenting on Bernstein’s opinion on this difference between the two 
sets of children, Adlam (1977) writes: oh 


"A number of ways in which what he (i.e. Bernstein) 
refers to as the ‘invisible pedagogy’ may be selectively visible 
can be suggested. There may, for example, be different tacit un- 
derstandings as to what counts as a question - from child or 
adult - and what counts as an acceptable answer - again from 


22 Quoted in Language Development (ed.) Victor Lee, p. 299. 
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child or adult. The question form in the setting of the classroom 
may provoke, from the child whose socialization is geared to the 
modes of instruction which the school prefers, a very different 
selection and organisation of meanings and speech form that 
evoked in the child to whom the open classroom appears to 
have less to do with instruction and more to do with play. In this 
case the question form might be said to mark the setting as one 
in which elaborated coding is appropriate."” 


All this leads to the conclusion that at least the speech codes of 
working-class and middle-class-are different. It also shows that the middle- 
class speech code is the preferred code of the educational institutions and 
other social institutions which control and regulate access to opportunities 
for advancement in society. It follows therefore that the difference is against 
the working-class speech code and in favour of the middle-class speech 
code. That is, the elaborated speech code functions as the norm, departure 
from which is considered deviant, hence deficient. Therefore, whatever be 
the intentions of Bernstein in theory, in practice his views clearly support 
the deficit theory of language. However, it should be clearly understood that 
the working-class speech code is not inherently deficient in any respect nor 
are its users non-verbal. They are quite articulate and their speech code is 
not inherently deficient in any respect nor are its users non-verbal. They are 
quite articulate and their speech code is adequate to the expressive and 
communicative needs of their users. Besides, in theory, no one is irrevocably 
tied to one or the other code for life. It is quite easy for the user of one code 
to switch to the other code. Nevertheless, the content and form of semantic 
organizations characteristic of the two codes are different as detailed ear- 
lier in this section. And since the elaborated code is the natural speech code 
of the socially privileged class, it is perceived as inherently superior to the 
restricted code which is the natural speech code of the socially under- 
privileged class. Thus, it comes about that the socially under-privileged and 
disadvantaged are perceived as linguistically deprived also relative to the 
speakers of higher income-groups and elevated social status. From this view 
point Deficit language hypothesis is a socio-linguistic hypothesis. Assuming 
it to be the case, it is necessary to describe the linguistic indicators which 
unambiguously distinguish the elaborated code from the restricted code. 


It is rather surprising that Bernstein has not listed up at one place all 
the linguistic markers and indicators which can function as the recognition 
criteria for his two dichotomous types of speech codes, namely, restricted 
speech code and elaborated speech code. To be sure, in his paper ‘Aspects 
of Language and Learning in the Genesis of the Social Process’ Bernstein 


23 Adiam, D., "Code in Context" in Language Development (ed.) Victor Lee, p. 298 
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has described the chief characteristics of what he calls ‘Public language’ and 
‘Formal language’. In a postscript to the same paper he writes: 


"I think it is possible to present the ideas developed in the paper 
in a more economic and general manner. The concepts formal 
and public are not good analytic distinctions: they operate at too 
low a level of abstraction and they are probably semantically 
confusing. They will be replaced by the terms elaborated and 
restricted codes."™. 


In other words, formal and public language in earlier formulations 
are now elaborated and restricted speech codes, respectively, Therefore, the 
chief characteristics of formal language are now transferred to elaborated 
speech code while those of public language relate to restricted speech code. 
Bernstein enumerated the chief characteristics of formal language (i.e., 
elaborated code) as follows: 


1) Accurate, grammatical order and syntax regulate what is said; 


2) Logical modifications and stress are mediated through a grammati- 
cally complex sentence construction, especially through the use of 
conjunctions and relative clauses; 


3) Frequent use of prepositions which indicate logical relationships as 
well as prepositions which indicate temporal and spatial contiguity; 


4) Frequent use of impersonal pronouns (it, one); 
5) A discriminative selection from a range of adjectives and adverbs; 


6) Individual qualification is verbally mediated through the structure 
and relationship within and between sentences. That is, it is explicit; 


7) Expressive symbolism conditioned by this linguistic form distributes 
effectual support rather than logical meaning to what is said; 


8) A language use which points to the possibilities inherent in a com- 
plex conceptual hierarchy for the organizing of experience. 


On the other hand, the salient features of public language (i.e., 
restricted code) are as follows: 


1) Short, grammatically simple, often unfinished sentences, a poor syn- 
tactical construction with a verbal form stressing the active mood; 


2) Simple and repetitive use of conjunctions (so, then, and, because); 
3) Frequent use of short commands and questions; 


4) Rigid and limited use of adjectives and adverbs; 


ee 
24 Basil Bernstein: "Aspects of Language and Learning in the Genesis of the Social Process" 
in D. Hymes (ed.) Language in Culture, 1969 
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5) Infrequent use of impersonal pronouns as subjects (one, it); 


6) Statements formulated as implicit questions which set up a sym- 
pathetic circularity, Eg. ‘Just fancy’: ‘It’s only natural, isn’t it? I 
wouldn’t have believed it’; 


7) A statement of fact is often used both as a reason and a conclusion, 
or, more accurately, the reason and conclusion are confounded to 
produce a categoric statement, Eg. ‘Do as I tell you’, Hold on tight’, 
“You are not going out’. ‘Lay off that’; 


8) Individual selection from a group of idiomatic phrase will frequently 
be found; 


9) Symbolism is of a low order of generality; 


10)The individual qualification is implicit in the sentence structure; 
therefore it is a language of implicit meaning. It is believed that this 
fact determines the form of the language.” 


It is obvious that the enumeration of these linguistic features makes it 
easier to relate abstract sociological definitions of Bernstein’s dichotomous 
speech codes to actual speech in real contexts. It should be easier to identify 
and recognise a particular language text as an example of one or the other 
speech code. But it must be borne in mind that these linguistic indicators 
are more important in the pattern that they form than in the use of any one 
of them in the text. That is, only in the event that all the 10 linguistic indices 
are identified in a text, can the text be described as an example of the 
restricted code just as the patterning of 8 linguistic indices together can 
mark a text as realizing the elaborated speech code. 


What is still more significant is the linkages between these linguistic 
markers and the sociological determinants of social classes and status 
groups, family types and roles. For instance, the restricted code is linked 
with the family type in which authority is implicit in ascribed roles or posi- 
tions within the family. Here the statuses and roles themselves are quite ex- 
plicit on a still more general plane. Such family types are characteristic of 
the working-class. Thus, it is the working-class family which gives rise to em- 
phasis on the restricted code. On the other hand, the elaborated code arises 
in families in which roles and statuses are person-oriented and where com- 
plex logical relations are articulated, and personal intentions and sen- 
sibilities are explored. Such family types are characteristic of the 
middle-class. 


In other words, the restricted speech code is the normal and natural 
speech code of the role-system and family type characteristic of the working 


25 Ibid. pp. 253-54 
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class whereas the elaborated speech code is the normal and natural linguis- 
tic manifestation of the role-system and family-type associated with the mid- 
dle-class. The series of linkages explicitly bring out the sociological bearings 
of Bernstein’s dichotomous speech codes, namely, the elaborated and the 
restricted speech codes. The linkages also make it possible to generalize 
across societies and cultures since the working class and the middle class as 
well as the family types and role systems are almost universal. It is true that 
their defining features will vary from society to society, and from one cul- 
ture to another, but it is assumed that the boundaries between the two dif- 
ferent social classes, contrasting family-types and role systems would be 
sufficiently strongly marked in every society. 


The assumption is, by and large, valid for India too, provided neces- 
sary adjustments are made in this perspective for the rural-urban divide and 
the class-caste distinction. In particular, in Bihar, for which we have per- 
sonal knowledge and experience, these two factors of rural and urban 
division, and class and caste differences must be considered very important 
in constructing the social perspective for language study. For instance, the 
urban middle-class or working-class may be poles apart on the economic 
scale, or may have radically different position in the caste-hierarchy, yet 
may be quite closer in respect of family-types and role-systems owing to the 
spread of literacy or the wide-spread use of the mass media of communica- 
tion and information. The situation in the rural Bihar would be quite dif- 
ferent with the two classes occupying two extreme points on all scales of 
family- types and role-systems combined with caste differences. It is, for in- 
stance, in villages that there is a sharp awareness of differences in speech 
styles of the upper caste speakers and lower caste speakers. If we correlate, 
the lower castes with lower classes, and the upper castes with upper classes, 
not an unwarranted correlation, at all, then we can see that the two speech 
styles are characteristic of two different social classes in Bihar society. How- 
ever, only after an empirical verification of this assumption can one claim 
that Bernstein’s concept of dichotomous speech codes is applicable to the 
society of Bihar also. This was the main objective of the research to be 
reported on in the next chapter. However, there are certain differences be- 
tween Bernstein’s view of the difference between the elaborated and 
restricted codes, and the view of the difference adopted in this report. 
Bernstein and his colleagues do not hold that the difference between the 
two codes amounts to deficit for the restricted code. But, they too concede 
that in real life situations the speakers of the restricted code are at a disad- 
vantage. Society requires, and educational institutions promote the 
elaborated code; access to opportunities for advancement in life is 
facilitated by the verbal strategies characteristic of the elaborated code; ac- 
cess to opportunities for advancement in life is facilitated by the verbal 
strategies characteristic of the elaborated code. Consequently, in com- 
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parison with it the restricted code is bound to appear, and be, of limited 
value and hence deficient in its potential to win social positions and in- 
fluence actions. Therefore, we have taken the view that for all practical pur- 
poses the speakers of the restricted code are verbally deprived and are 
always at a disadvantage in relation to the speakers of the elaborated code. 
Thus the socially disadvantaged are also linguistically disadvantaged, their 
chances for success at school or in life are proportionately small. In short, 
what Rogers has described as the ‘apocryphal’ theory of Bernstein, we ac- 
cept as the essential theory of Bernstein. Rogers summarizes the theory as 
follows: 


"There are WC (working class) and MC (middle class) 
children coming from their respective backgrounds. The WC 
children have restricted language, the MC children do not. 
Children are generally proficient in one ‘language’ only and are 
thus relatively unable to switch codes. 


School uses, society requires, the MC language so that 
WC children who cannot change their ways of speaking do less 
well at school and in society. This is self-evident. WC language 
also involves a different (shallower?) kind of thinking thus 
makiag it even more difficult for a WC child to be successful in 
a mainly MC world."” 


This summary is no doubt simplified but has the virtue of summing 
up the understanding of a large number of the readers of Bernstein. It is this 
understanding that informs the following report. suitably modified by, and 
adjusted to, the complexity and reality of the sociolinguistic situation in 
Bihar. 

Part III 


LANGUAGE DEPRIVATION AMONG THE SOCIALLY 
DISADVANTAGED IN BIHAR 


The preceding two chapters describe Bernstein’s theses on class- 
correlated language differences, and report on the research works ac- 
complished to test and validate them. They also provide the necessary back- 
ground to the research work reported here, which can be compared and 
contrasted with the previous ones in respect of the scope and purpose of the 
researches already accomplished and the methods and techniques adopted 
to accomplish them. In order to hold the reader to assess our efforts con- 
veniently, some of the salient differences are pointed out-in the following 


few paragraphs. 2 


26 S. Rogers, "The Language of Children and Adolescents and the Language of Schooling" 
in They Don’t Speak Our Language, p.20. 
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Almost all the researches supportive of Bernstein’s theory have been 
accomplished in Great Britain, America and Europe. To the best of my 
knowledge and information, no research work of this kind on this topic has 
been carried out in India for us to report its findings here. In view of the 
radical differences between the social and economic structures in India and 
the Western societies, and owing to the different levels of literacy and © 
general awareness prevalent in the two societies, the result of researches i in 
England or America cannot be valid for India or Bihar. 


Secondly, these researches elicited information and generated data 
by usieg the methods of formal tests administered under strictly controlled, 
rather artificial situations. Such investigations have a tradition in the West 
and subjects participate willingly and cooperate with the researchers fully. 
Our experience of empirical researches of this nature in our society, par- 
ticularly in Bihar, is not very encouraging. A large-scale, controlled, formal 
tests under conditions conducive to reasonably error-free research over an 
extended period of time is extraordinarily difficult, if not impossible here. 
What compounds the difficulty of such researches are the constraints im- 
posed by the funding agencies, if fortunately available, in respect of time 
and resources, material and human. Besides, the willing participation and 
cooperation of the target groups are rarely forthcoming, whatever the in- 
ents offered. Additionally, such researches are suspect in the eyes of 


Fourthly, they were all selected from urban middle class or lower 
class whereas in the present case the speakers interviewed were mostly from 
villages. Naturally, indices identifying the urban working and middle classes 
in western societies did not apply. 


Fifthly, most of them were tested for proficiency in the spoken lan- 
guage; only in one or two investigations they were made to take tests in the 
written language. The present research work has also used speech as data 
for its investigation and analysis. 


Finally, the data were treated statistically and results were quan- 
tified, and presented with numerical values. Our data have not been treated 
statistically and therefore results have not been presented with numerical 
values. 


We have listed up these general differences between earlier research 
works carried out to validate Bernstein’s socio-linguistic assumptions and 
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hypotheses and ours in order that the specific features of our research work 
under the socio-linguistic conditions of Bihar and its tradition of empirical 
research may be seen in its proper perspective. 


It should be obvious by now that the research in hand entails a study 
of the relation between social and language deprivation in Bihar. Language 
deprivation may be considered to be a consequence of social deprivation, 
but language deprivation may, in its turn, stabilize and reinforce social 
deprivation. The symbiotic relation between society and language is well-at- 
tested and is universal. What needs to be analysed and described is the way 
in which this relation works in different societies under conditions of 
deprivation. 


The notion of social deprivation is here accepted as given by the dis- 
ciplines concerned with social systems and structures. It is hypothesised that 
in the society of Bihar, a person whose income is approximately Rs. 200/- 
per month for a family of five; who belongs to the low caste below the 
poverty line and is under debt; who is either without any land or owns not 
more than the land on which he 1s settled, would be deemed socially 
deprived. Of course, the convergence of all these criteria defines the ter- 
minal point on the scale of social deprivation. The scale thus allows for 
more or less of social deprivation depending on the number and weight of 
the defining criteria present in any case. In view of the close relationship be- 
tween social and linguistic deprivation in Bihar, we have, while concentrat- 
ing on linguistic deprivation, kept social deprivation at the centre of 
attention. 


The notion of linguistic deprivation needs to be ‘further specified. 
Bihar is a multilingual society. It is a complex of three large speech com- 
munities, viz., Bhojpuri, Maithili and Magahi. It als contains an Adivasi 
(tribal) speech community. The first three speech communities are closer to 
one another than they are to the fourth. The reason is that Bhojpuri, 
- Maithili and Magahi are derived from the same parent language, and still 
retain a sizable number of inherited features which ensure a good deal of 
mutual intelligibility among them. 


The fourth community (which we have designated) Adivasi (tribal) 
here is characterized by a number of languages in use, and these languages 
are descended from a family called Austro-Asiatic. Naturally, the distance 
between the Adivasi languages and Indo-Aryan languages is great, and 
mutual intelligibility nil. Of course, some languages have grown in historical 
times as a result of hybridization/Koineization (Eg. Nagpuriya) through the 
close contact. existing between the language of Indo-Aryan group and 
Austro-Asiatic group. But their spread in space or their age in time is not 
such as to establish them in the role of the indispensable means of com- 
munication for large numbers of native speakers. In this project we are con- 
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cerned with the face of linguistic deprivation in three speech communities 
Magahi, Maithili and Bhojpuri only. We shall disregard the Adivasi speech 
community for this purpose from here onwards. 


The speech communities of Bihar all share Hindi as a common 
medium of communication. The members of these speech communities 
learn Hindi, not at home, but at school. They learn it as the official language 
of India, and use it for communicating with the members of speech com- 
munities other than their own. It is obligatorily taught in educational institu- 
tions and those who cannot afford to go to educational institutions cannot 
learn it. Naturally, they are handicapped in many ways; for example, they 
cannot enter the higher reaches of administrative and political hierarchies. 
for which knowledge and competent use of Hindi is essential. There is a 
high premium placed on Hindi now, and those who do not control it actively 
suffer from linguistic deprivation. They form the helpless army of the social- 
ly dumb and deaf people, which are pressed into the services of the articu- 
late elite. 


Although Hindi is fast growing as the language of law and ad- ~ 
ministration, learning and education, power and prestige, it has not al- 
together replaced English in these roles in the speech communities of 
Bihar. English is of course an alien language, and many still associate it with 
an alien society which ruled over India for a long time. Still it enjoys wide 
social and political prestige; it continues to be the only language Indians use 
competently for international comimunication; it is indispensable for higher 
learning and research. In short, its knowledge and use is necessary for one 
_ who seeks to participate in Indian social and political life at large, and 
without it, it is impossible for an Indian to play any role in the international 
sphere. In Bihar, English still commands a good deal of prestige and is very 
intimately associated with the power elite. It is a necessity for advanced 
university education; it has been reintroduced as a compulsory subject for 
school-going children. Although, officially, it is not a required language for — 
upper administrative positions; unofficially, it is considered to be a neces- 
sary merit. In any case, it adds to the social grace of the person who knows 
English well and uses it appropriately. Consequently, he, who does not 
know it, is linguistically deprived. Thus, it is obvious that every speech com- 
munity in Bihar has ideally, at its disposal, a range of three languages, viz., 
an international language, a national language, and a regional language. A 
member of any one of these speech communities has, ideally, before him a 
set of three linguistic codes to use for the acquisition of knowledge of the 
world, for the expression of his understanding of the world, and for com- 
munication of the ideas and thoughts that he thinks and feels. The more lin- 
guistic codes he masters, the moresways he knows for developing his 
cognitive self. 
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The socially disadvantaged in Bihar are deprived of learning these 
ways of cognitive development. Their cognitive underdevelopment i is a con- 
sequence of their linguistic deprivation. 


Their linguistic deprivation disables them from performing certain 
social functions which can be performed most suitably through these lan- 
guages. Without English, they cannot contribute to the international field of 
human endeavours; without Hindi, they cannot hope to participate even in 
the varied and wide life of the nation. They remain confined to their own 
speech community unable to break out of it into the broader life of the na- 
tional society. 


It’s a well-known truth that no language is wholly tse and 
monolithic. Every language is usually differentiated along geographical — 
regions in which it is spoken and along the social strata of its speakers. This 
gives rise to geographical and social dialects. But a language gets differen- 
tiated also because it is put to a variety of uses. Thus it grows a variety of 
registers. Each of the Bihar languages viz., Magahi, Bhojpuri and Maithili is 
characterized by dialect differentiation ad register differentiation. Lin- 
guists maintain that register differentiation is brought about by the socially 
conditioned needs of language use. The demands of the social roles, and the 
socially sanctioned inter-personal relations between the participants in the 
act of communication, condition the growth of language variety. The 
universe of discourse, the subject matter under discussion, whether it is 
abstract, philosophical and theological, or scientific and technical, etc., call 
forth distinctive groupings of vocabulary, grammatical structures, and 
meanings. The purpose of communication is another potent factor in the 
development of a distinctive variety of language use. In short, who says what 
to whom for what purpose at what time under what conditions and in what 
regions cause what we call register differentiation in a given language. In 
terms of the control of variety of registers found in any one language, we 
claim that a speaker who is not proficient in the competent handling of all 
or most of the registers of the given language suffers from linguistic depriva- 
tion. We maintain that a member of socially disadvantaged group in Bihar 
suffers from this kind of linguistic deprivation, a particularly acute form of 
linguistic deprivation. It amounts to the claim that such a speaker is not only 
deaf and dumb with regard to languages like Hindi or English, he is deaf 
even with regard to a part of his own native language. 


It all may seem to some like labouring the obvious. But if we view 
these obvious deprivations in social contexts and in terms of their effects on 
the life of the deprived, we appreciate the less obvious but more significant 
human aspect of the deprivation problem. In particular, Bernstein’s concept 
of the elaborated and restricted codes with their differential potential for 
realizing the possibilities of human life, for ensuring and furthering cogni- 
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tive development of individual and for opening up the opportunities of ad- 
vancement in soci .y shows us the grievous nature of the obvious depriva- 
tions. 


Bernstein’s thesis is grounded in a monolingual society in which 
speakers share a common language code but differ in respect of the speech 
codes, which grow out of the language code through the action of different — 
social structures and relations on it. That is, in Bernstein’s scheme linguistic 
competence in one language is assumed to be invariant in the case of all its 
speakers. What is analysed and described is the variation in the communica- 
tive competence of its speakers from different social classes. We have al- 
ready described the genesis of different speech codes and varying 
communicative competence in the immediately preceding chapter. When | 
applied to a multi-lingual society Bernstein’s thesis on invariant language 
code and variant speech codes, or on similar linguistic competence and dif- 
ferent communicative competence should be extended to include more than 
one language code or linguistic competence. From this angle, speakers who 
are proficient in the control and manipulation of several different language 
codes and whose range of linguistic competence goes beyond one language 
code are certainly better endowed than those whose linguistic competence 
is limited to one language code, and that too with restricted code orienta- 
tion. Naturally, the former are potentially better equipped to explore and 
exploit more opportunities for social advancement and life enrichment. The 
latter are deprived of these opportunjties, because they are linguistically 
deprived. Thus, the existing socio-economic deprivation of the socially dis- 
advantaged gets not only reinforced, but coupled with linguistic deprivation, 
it gets extended to indefinite future as well. Therefore, it is necessary to 
study the extent and intensity of linguistic deprivation from which the social- 
ly disadvantaged suffer in Bihar in order to devise ways and means of com- 
bating and removing it. Hence, this study for which data from field work are 
necessary. 


The data for the present study have been collected from the rural 
sector of Maithili, Magahi, and Bhojpuri speech communities. Three areas, 
one each from the.three speech communities, were chosen for their central 
and representative location. In each area, three groups of speakers were 
selected, one as reference group, the other as study group, and the third 
mixed group. The upper caste/class educated non-poor males of 18 and 
above form the study group. We took at least two villages for each area, for 
selecting the reference as well as the study group. Thus, we have surveyed at 
least 18 groups from villages taken from three speech areas to study the fact 
of linguistic deprivation among the socially disadvantaged in Bihar. 


The method of unstructured open group interviews was adopted for 
this study. In order to find out the number of languages actively or recep- 
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tively controlled by a socially disadvantaged person, the field investigators 
asked direct questions on the subject; they also relied on their observation. 
The interviewers also introduced a number of topics, religious, political, so- 
cial and economic for discussion to find out the speech code they made use 
of. The tape recorded discussions have been analysed to ascertain whether 
the socially disadvantaged persons in their speech communities use the 
same set of registers and the same range of vocabulary and grammatical 
structures as the socially prestigious persons in the same speech community 
or not. 


The analysis of the vocabulary has been made in terms of binary op- 
posites like concrete vs. abstract words; generic vs: specific words, bor- 
rowed vs. native words. In general the analysis has tried to assess whether 
the vocabulary used by the speakers achieves overall differentiation of the 
semantic field under consideration or the field remains underdifferentiated. 
The analysis and description of the syntactic structures have been carried 
out along similar lines of binary opposites but the terms are different. They 
are coordinate vs. subordinate, descriptive vs. explanatory, implicit vs. ex- 
plicit, and grammatical vs. deviant sentence structures. The hypothesis 
under the test was that the vocabulary of the socially disadvantaged would 
be concrete, generic, native, and would be, by and large, underdifferen- 
tiated. The syntactic structures of the same group would be coordinate, 
descriptive, restricted and not fully grammatical. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that these indices have been treated as scaler rather than 
categorical; and they allow for the variability of degree of their presence or 
absence in the discourse. | 


After a brief orientation course in the method of data collection, the 
field investigators were sent to collect the data from the three speech areas 
of Bhojpuri, Magahi, and Maithili. These investigators were the native 
speakers of the languages quite conversant with the sociolinguistic be- 
haviour of their subjects. For collecting Bhojpuri speech utterances, Bhoj- 
pur and its environs were selected. Similarly for Maithili speech data, places 
around Madhubani were chosen, and places in Gaya and Patna were visited 
for Magahi speech data. Speech utterances in Magahi, Bhojpuri and 
Maithili constitute the data for the present study. The field investigators 
have recorded the speech utterances of Bhojpuri, Magahi and Maithili 
speakers under circumstances in which communication normally takes - 
place in their society. They were advised to meet their informants under 
normal conditions of everyday social life on terms of easy familiarity and 
promote face to face conversation with them and among them. That is, - 
precautions were taken to ensure that no change in the setting and scene in 
which communication normally occurs in the communities under investiga- 
tion took place at the time of recording the conversation. In any case, the 
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participants in such communicative events were not to feel that they were 
under test. The investigators met the socially disadvantaged speakers as well 
as others not socially disadvantaged in groups at their place of work or the 
place in a village where people normally collect Eg. a school, a religious 
place, a weekday market, to exchange opinions and views on issues of com- 
mon concern. They were encouraged to talk on topics they normally talk 
about, in the forms of speech they normally employ under the situation with 
the intended goals and outcomes. For example, the socially disadvantaged 
group is not commonly given to talking about super-power rivalry and in- 
creasing cold war or demand for detente in the language of politics with the 
intended goal of influencing the decisions of the administration. They fre- 
quently converse among themselves about their working conditions, their 
wages, their poverty, sickness in the family, unemployment etc. in the most . 
colloquial variety of their language with the aim of sharing their feelings 
with their co-sufferers and receiving whatever useful information might be _ 
available or consolation forthcoming. The field investigators have observed 
these ground rules in recording the speech utterances of ee aay Magahi © 
and Maithili speakers. 


But, it was also felt necessary to elicit information from the speakers 
of socially disadvantaged as well as advantaged group to compare their ut- 
terances in respect of the elaboration and complexity of their form as well 
as content. It was felt necessary because socially disadvantaged speakers 
were not as readily willing to talk as were the socially advantaged speakers. 
In short, the data for the present study have been collected in two ways; (i) 
by recording the utterances produced during conversations on topics of 
common concern under normal conditions of everyday life and in the 
natural social setting of inter-personal communication, and (ii) by asking 
questions on topics intimately related to their life. 


Thus the corpus consists of situated language in use; it consists of 
discourses rather than sentencas. Sentences themselves are components of 
discourse texts. This in its turn entails a system appropriate to sentence- 
length texts. The categories of analysis and description appropriate to dis- 
courses must be based on the socially determined forms and functions of 
language in use, on the shared communicative goals of the participants in 
inter-personal communication as well as on their linguistic behaviour in so- 
cial groups of primary or secondary nature. There is a close relation be- 
tween primary and secondary social groups: and the nature of codes 
selected for communicative purposes by an individual. An individual in 
society plays many roles, in many social situations and that these roles con- . 
tain within them norms of behaviour of which norms of language form a 
part. The individual possesses a set of codes. Each code is appropriate to a 
_ set of role relationships within context of a set of domain. The set of codes 
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in the possession of an individual constitutes his repertoire. The skilled so- 
cial performer draws upon a repertoire of social skills; linguistic codes form 
part of the repertoire. The problem which faces such a performer, in an en- 
counter with others, is to choose, from his repertoire of skills, the roles and 
* codes which best suit his purposes. Indeed, it is this learning of how to 
_ choose that lies at the root of the socialization process in the field. The ex- 
tent to which societies contain individual members with differing inherent 
potentials and access to learning situations, it must be expected that in- 
dividuals and groups will control repertoires which may differ from each 
other, both qualitatively and quantitatively, perhaps to the extent of choos- 
ing different languages for the same social purposes. It will be remembered 
that our aim through this research is to verify the extent to which members 
of socially disadvantaged groups show differing inherent potentials, and 
control verbal repertoires qualitatively and quantitatively different from the 
repertoires of groups which are not socially disadvantaged. 


The speech utterances were first recorded on tape and then 
transcribed by the investigator in Devanagari script. The transcription in 
_ phonetic script would have been ideal, but the investigators were not fully 
trained in phonetic transcription at the necessary speed. Therefore they 
have transcribed the tape-recorded speech in Devanagari script. The 
transcription is the normalized form of the spoken discourse in the sense 
that hesitations, intrasentential pauses, incomplete utterances have been 
omitted and sentence boundaries have been determined. 


At this point a brief mention must be made of the difficulties that 
generally tend to handicap the systematic collection and investigation of 
everyday language and which we actually faced in our investigation. The 
first difficulty is presented by the upgrammaticality of actual speech ut- 
terances. The. second difficulty relates to the often inexplicable shifting of 
the speakers between different stylistic variants of one and the same speech 
or between different linguistic codes in a multilingual society as in Bihar. 
Equally difficult is the task of hearing and recording the speech utterances 
under the conditions of field work. The analysis of speech sounds uttered in 
the social context is frequently complicated by noise interference. Above 
all, the difficulty that the field investigators faced in course of the data col- 
lection in an acute form for this research was that of persuading the inform- 
ants to speak and record their utterances. There was also a suspicion that 
whatever they said and recorded would be held against them later. This 
feeling was quite marked and fairly widespread among the socially disad- 
vantaged. group speakers. Under these conditions then, it is not always pos- 
sible to distinguish unwillingness of the speakers from their linguistic 
inability to speak on the subject they were called upon to speak. In other 
words, it is often hard to decide whether the speakers are deficient in lin- 
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guistic competence or they are simply wilfully refraining from talk for other 
extraneous reasons. Despite these difficulties, we claim that the data 
presented and analysed here are reliable and representative. We have 
repeatedly checked the reliability of the collected data from the field work 
by asking for comments and suggestions from the native speakers of these 
languages. Similarly, we have verified their representativeness by playing the 
record speech utterances of the socially disadvantaged to the socially 
privileged, and vice versa for eliciting their comments on their class/caste 
origin. | 

All the three field investigators initially experienced difficulties in 
persuading the members of the socially disadvantaged groups in general to 
talk and record their speech. They were unwilling to talk and invariably put 
_ forward someone they considered to be good at talking. Such persons were 
either well-known for their talkativeness or had contact with the larger so- 
cial world beyond their speech communities through their professional ac- 
tivities. This seems to reflect an awareness among these people, howsoever 
vague it may be, that individuals differ from one another in respect of their 
ability to talk. However, this by itself is no positive proof of their linguistic 
deprivation; it simply indicates that they are perhaps conscious of their in- 
adequate verbal competence relative to that of a member of the socially ad- 
vantaged group. It may be noted here that the field investigators were 
educated young men of socially advantaged group fluent in the language 
they were recording. Such an interpretation receives support from another 
fact noted by the investigators. 


The fieid investigators have noted that there is a widespread belief 
held by the members of both the groups in all the three speech communities 
that there is a marked mode of speaking characteristic of the socially disad- 
vantaged speakers and a different mode of speaking associated with the so- 
cially advantaged speakers of the language concerned. In fact, sometimes 
the members of the socially advantaged group are reprimanded for talking 
like a member of the socially disadvantaged group, and it is a sure sign of 
culture for a member of the socially advantaged group. The upper class/ — 
caste speakers of each of the three speech communities we are considering 
characterize the speech behaviour of the low class/caste speech behaviour as 
abounding ing@eR(Bhojpuri), RantZ ~Atanle (Maithili) and STaHNz- 
(Magahi) forms. It is worth pointing out that they are not dictionary items. 
They are coinages only for the sole purpose of describing what is perceived 
as the socio-linguistic feature distinguishing the low class/caste speech be- 
haviour. 


The experience of the field investigators is quite different in the case 
of the members of the socially advantaged group. They were quite willing to 
talk and record their speech. Indeed, they seemed rather keen to display 
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their verbal competence. They talked elaborately and for long. The inves- 
tigators in some cases were hard put to it to prevent individuals from using 
all their resources, i.e., tapes, batteries, as well as their time. This again is 
strongly suggestive of the fact that the socially advantaged persons are 
generally more skilled in the use of speech for interpersonal communica- 
tions than is the case with the socially disadvantaged persons. That is, the 
socially advantaged group uses a good deal more of language more readily 
and elaborately than does the socially disadvantaged group. It is clear from — 
another feature present in the data. Even the more skilled members of the 
socially disadvantaged group, who are usually put forward to speak for the 
whole group, tend to come to the end of their talk quite soon with expres- 
sions like, ‘it is enough, more than enough’, ‘what more do you want’ etc. 
Such expressions imply a restricted, action oriented, utilitarian view of lin- 
guistic behaviour in society. It suggests that for the socially disadvantaged 
speech is strictly a means to an end, and the end is non-verbal. 


Such an attitude to language use is unlikely to promote serious 
concerns for the forms of speech as such speech as an end in itself and as a 
skill for its own sake. Incidentally, it seems to be in agreement with 
Bernstein’s characterization of the speech code of the lower classes. 
According to him socialization in the lower classes takes place by way of 
few short and rigid linguistic utterances. These utterances are generally 
authoritarian in nature; commands predominate in these utterances. These 
commands naturally admit of no explanatory motivation of action, they are 
simply rooted in authority. On the other hand, the intentional and 
emotional meanings in the lower classes are transmitted to a large extent 
via the non-verbal channel. In other words these meanings are conveyed by 
a less explicit inventory of signs, by the minimum necessary units of speech 
utterances. In contrast, the process of socialization in the upper classes 
makes maximal use of verbal channel. The abstract signs of language play a 
vital role in the socialization of middle class children. In the lower classes, 
however, the emphasis is on concrete, non-linguistic signs which have a 
certain unifying and emotional value. In short, there are, for our purposes, 
broadly two processes of socialization one in which the predominant 
orientation of the child is towards the non-verbal channel and the other in 
which it is towards the verbal channel. The former is associated with the 
socially disadvantaged groups or lower classes, the latter with the socially 
advantaged groups and upper classes. Our data and its evaluation seem to 
give empirical support from another society and culture, to Bernstein’s 
distinction between the two processes of socialization. Our socially 
disadvantaged informants seem quite skeptical of verbal communication. 
The skepticism, we maintain, is a consequence of their socialization in 
which non-verbal channel and concrete, non-linguistic signs predominate. 
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However, the corpus also contains cecords of conversation with such 
persons who come from socially disadvantaged group, but are educated. 
Such persons do not share the characteristics of speech codes associated 
with the socially disadvantaged with predominant orientation towards the 
non-verbal channel. They are from all the three speech areas and they are 
closer to the socially advantaged speakers in respect of language use than 
they are to the members of their group. They are quite competent and 
fluent in verbalising the events and situations of everyday life and more. 
This shows that formal training in the use of language codes at school is 
likely to remove a good deal of the undesirable effects of the early socializa- 
tion. Education thus is of crucial significance in bridging the gulf between 
the socially disadvantaged and the socially advantaged in matters of the use 
of language for interpersonal communication. 


It may be noted however that the variable of education has not been 
considered any further here in the characterization of the speech patterns 
of the social groups. There is still another sociolinguistic feature common to 
the speech utterances of the socially disadvantaged from all the three 
speech communities. These speakers show inadequate appreciation of the 
value of what we might describe as sociolinguistic graces which characterize 
the speech utterances of the advantaged speakers. This comes through 
quite clearly in the use of certain honorific markers. To a formal question 
asking for his name, for example, a socially advantaged speaker customarily 
responds by suffixing the family name to his proper name. While giving the 
Be of his elders like parents, uncles etc., he adds, in addition, the prefix 

shri (Masc.) and sat shrimat (feminine) to the proper name. 
Further he suffixes the family name in the case of males, but the term devi is - 
suffixed in the case of females. Of course, there are some other variations. 
Sometimes only the proper name and the suffixal family name are used 
without the honorific prefix shri or shrimati or suffix devi. In any case, it is 
not considered upper and cultured to give just the proper name to a 
stranger who wants to know one’s elders’ name. However, the disad- 
vantaged speakers (except for the literate or the educated ones) invariably — 
give their proper names without the family name, or cite the names of their — 
elders without honorifics like shri, shrimati er devi. To anyone familiar with 
the sociolinguistic conventions of the three speech communities under in- 
vestigation, it immediately strikes as an index of ‘uncultured’ speech ut- 
terance. The data under analysis show the absence of these honorifics as the 
overt makers of the speech patterns associated with the socially disad- 
vantaged. In fact, it is one of the several features which together distinguish 
what we have referred to earlier as ‘talking-like-low-class-persons’. Some of 
the others are the frequent and uninhibited use of insult terms, ‘vulgar’ ex- 
pressions and ‘disrespectful’ vocative forms. Of course, ‘vulgarity’, 
‘disrespect’ and ‘insults’ are decided on the basis of the norms and stand- 
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ards of the upper classes. In this section, we have simply listed up the dif- 
ferences appearing in the data which mark the sociolinguistic behaviour of 
the socially disadvantaged and advantaged groups. Whether the speech pat- 
terns of the socially disadvantaged persons are marks of language depriva- 
tion is a question that we do not answer here. In the following section we 
shall describe the distinctive linguistic features of the speech patterns of the 
two groups of speakers from Bhojpuri, Magahi and Maithili speech com- 
munities in respect of vocabulary and sentence structure. We propose to 
begin with Maithili speech area. 


What follows is based on the analysis of the speech utterances of 17 
persons from two villages of Sarisub-Pahi and Chanka in Madhubdani dis- 
trict of Maithili speech area. Twelve of the 17 persons are from socially dis- 
advantaged group and five from the socially advantaged group. Their 
speech utterances were recorded over a period of 15 days, and utterances 
were elicited through questions and answers as well as through group dis- 
cussions on the topics of everyday life. 


However, before we describe the specific features of the speech ut- 
terances of the two groups of Maithili speakers, a general observation is in 
order. That is, the socially advantaged group in Maithili speech area ap- 
pears to be the most language-conscious of all the advantaged groups and it 
is in this area that the differences between the upper and lower speech pat- 
terns are most clearly marked. Another general observation relates to the 
fact and frequency of code-switching. Code-switching is most frequent 
among the speakers of Magahi, particularly among Magahi speakers from 
urban areas, and it is least frequent among Maithili speakers. The speakers 
of Bhojpuri occupy an intermediate position on the frequency scale of 
code-switching. It should be noted that Hindi is the only other code avail- 
able to the average speakers of Maithili, Magahi, Bhojpuri to switch to, and 
Hindi is compulsorily taught at schools as the official language of the 
country. Now, what follows is a brief description of the characteristics of the 
upper and lower Maithili speech patterns. _ 


The upper Maithili speech pattern is marked by the presence in it of 
consonant clusters. For example, S\2Q2z] (Swasthya) meaning ‘health’ is a 
tatsam word. It clearly has two consonant clusters and these consonant 
clusters are articulated by the socially advantaged group of speakers in 
Maithili speech areas. The corpus has quite afew words like Saraswati 
(Reza ), Collector GNA), manyata SrA?) articulated with con- 
sonant clusters by the socially advantaged groups speakers. However, so- 
cially disadvantaged speakers tend to simplify these clusters radically. For 
example, Saraswati is replaced in their speech by Sarsati or Sarosati, 
manyata by manata and so on. The field investigator has collected 65 ex- 
amples of consonant clusters from the speech of the socially advantaged 
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group in Maithili speech area. In the speech of the socially disadvantaged 
group they appear, if at all, without consonant clusters. 


Consonant clusters are characteristic of learned words, that is, words 
of Sanskrit origin borrowed intact in all the three languages, Bhojpuri, 
Maithili and Magahi. The native grammarians describe such words as fat- 
sam words. They have another descriptive category for words which have 
been borrowed from Sanskrit but have adapted their phonological shape to 
the phonologic structure of words in the borrowing languages. Such words 
are called tadbhay. For example, Saraswati is a tatsam word, but Sarsati is a 
~ tadbhav word. The first retains the phonological shape it has in Sanskrit; the 
second has changed its phonological shape according to the rule for com- 
bining sounds in Maithili words. In such cases, there may be other changes 
in the word-form, like the loss or gain of a vowel, but the one change that 
distinguishes it is the loss of the consonant clusters. Not the habit of using 
words with consonant clusters may be the result of literacy from this view- 
point. A literate person is likely to use them normally than an illiterate per- 
son. But if even illiterate persons of the socially advantaged group are seen 
to use the consonant clusters whereas the socially disadvantaged group 
members do not, then the factor of literacy cannot be considered to under- 
lie this differential speech habit. The factor in our opinion is social. Thus 
the position of speakers on the scale of social advantage correlates fairly 
well with observed speech habits in this case. 


Still another evidence for this kind of correlation is available from 
the corpus. It comes from the level of vocabulary. It has been attested that 
the members of socially disadvantaged group use words like ON , 

GieT (i.e. thiman, thama, thaman) all meaning ‘place’ while the members 

of socially advantaged group useg@BY(tham) for the same meaning. The 
choice of one lexical item rather than the other correlates fairly well with 
the social status of the speakers. A fairly strong support for the correlations 
comes from the grammar of Maithili. The auxiliary verb in Maithili has a 
group of alternative forms written§§o4 (han), BATE (achhi), os (chhai). 


One group of speakers use sot (han) quite regularly; the other 
group of speakers use orgy equally regularly. On enquiry it is found 
that the first group of speakers are socially advantaged. There are a few 
other features that distinguish the use of speech patterns of the two groups 
mentioned above. For example the use of echo-words like f€j@qz — 
(ghiser-phisser). 4g #- qm  (padhal-tadhal) is much more frequent in 
the speech of the socially disadvantaged than in that of the socially ad- 
vantaged. In fact, the corpus shows it to be four times more frequent in the 
first group than in the second group. 


Pronouns in Maithili, as in other languages, are sensitive indicators 
of the social relations of power and equality, authority and solidarity. 
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Maithili pronouns show quite clearly, authority and solidarity. Maithili 
pronouns show quite clearly how they encode and regulate high-low, supe- 
rior-inferior hierarchical social relations of Maithili speech community. 
They constitute a system of terms sub-grouped into honorific and non- 
honorific. Non-honorific pronouns can be further subdivided into pronouns 
showing equality and pronouns marking the addressee as low or inferior. 
The following diagram presents a partial picture of Maithili pronominal sys- 
tem relevant to honorific-non- honarific dichotomy: 


Honorific Non-honorific 


Grade 1 Grade 2 Inferior 


Second Person 


“a a re 


_ The occurrence of 3p [i] in all the boxes of the third person row 
needs some explanation. First, there is free variation between ™ [i] and 
[0] as markers of respectful address or description. For some speakers 

[0] records a higher grade of respect shown, but for others the distinc- 

tion in the degree of respect does not obtain. Therefore, [ oO ] has been 
enclosed in parenthesis to show optionality. Besides, the two take different 
finite verbal forms to build sentences. For example, 3tT 34) mee) / 
™ Bie fom = { he (respectful) had come/he (respectful) had 
come]. So much for the two identical forms [a] under honorific head. 
Similarly, the two identical forms under non- honorific head are differen- 
tiated by the verbal forms that they require to mark respect. The syncretism 
of pronominal forms is compensated for by the differentiation of the verbal 
forms. 


The facts of language use in social situations among upper class/ 
caste, and lower class/caste show the following. The upper class/caste 
speakers use honorific pronouns more often to address and describe those 
they respect than do the lower class/ caste speakers. The upper class/caste 
speakers seem to show respect to more people than do the lower 
class/caste speakers. For instance, among the upper class/caste speakers, it 
is considered proper to use the honorific pronouns to address their elders 
in the family quite regularly and strictly. The pronouns 5 and 
Het are thus in frequent use in such families. On the contrary, among 

e lower class/caste speakers the use of these pronouns are less frequent. 
They are not strict about its use for addressing the elders in the family. 
But, of course, they use it to address their social superiors, or religious 
heads, or visitors and guests from outside who are little known or totally 
unknown. They are the landlords, priests, gurus, and government officials 
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wielding power and authority. That is, they do not appear to show respect 
to their own people; they reserve it for others who are powerful in the 
society. This shows that the use of pronouns showing respect and giving 
honour to the addressee is different among the socially disadvantaged 
speakers from what it is among the socially advantaged speakers. Thus, 
pronouns are sensitive to social hierarchisation in Maithili speech com- 
munity. It has been also observed that those of the socially disadvantaged 
who have moved upward economically and politically tend to borrow the 
pattern of pronominal use from the socially privileged speakers. 


Again, in respect of the size of sentences used, there are noticeable 
differences between the two groups. The sentences of the first group are 
shorter and contain 5 to 6 words on the average whereas the sentences of 
the second group are longer and contain 13 to 14 words. Besides, the sen- 
tences of socially disadvantaged speakers are overwhelmingly coordinating 
as well as subordinating type. Relatively, the socially advantaged use more 
subordinating sentences than do the socially disadvantaged. In brief, then 
these are some of the differences that hold the speech patterns of the two 
groups under study apart. Moreover, of the 12 Maithili speakers, whose 
speech has been recorded, only 3 show any inclination towards code-switch- 
ing from Maithili to Hindi, aid of these two are speakers of the lower 
Maithili associated with the socially disadvantaged. The final question that 
this report addresses itself to is whether the differences in the case of the 
socially disadvantaged speakers are the consequences of socio-economic 
deprivation, that is, whether there is any correlation between socio- 
economic deprivation, that is, whether there is any correlation between 
socio-economic deprivation and language deprivaticn. If the speech of the 
socially advantaged is taken as the norm, the differences marking the 
speech of the socially disadvantaged would be simply linguistic differences 
rather than deprivations of any kind. But these differences of language use 
aligned with the socio-economic differences and disparities do result in 
deprivation insofar as they deny their users access to the socially desirable 
goals of knowledge and power. It holds true for all the other two languages, 
Bhojpuri and Magahi for which the report is valid. 


There are two groups of socially disadvantaged speakers of 
Bhojpuri whose utterances have been recorded by the field investigators. 
The first group comprises persons, who through their occupation, 
frequently come into contact with the speakers of other languages. They 
show a marked tendency to switch to Hindi in any extended conversation 
or narration. Hindi, it should be noted, they switch to, is not the standard 
one; it is a curious mixture of Hindi syntax, Bhojpurt lexical items with 
Bhojpuri phonological features. It may be described as pidgin Hindi. 
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_» It1s not possible at the moment to describe all the factors that condi- 
tion the switch to pidgin Hindi but one may be allowed to speculate on 
some of the more obvious ones. Hindi in North India is the language of for- 
mality and authority; it confers prestige on its users, particularly if the user 
happens to belong to the socially disadvantaged group, other members of 
which do not have access to Hindi. In courts of law, educational institutions, 
towns, markets and bazaars is Bhojpuri area, Hindi is freely used by the 
members of socially advantaged group, especially in those situations which 
are marked by formality and authority. It seems natural to assume therefore 
that a member of the socially disadvantaged group would, in the hope of ac- 
quiring prestige and authority, imitate his social superiors in using Hindi. 
The field investigators were educated young men of upper caste/class and 
the informants were of lower caste/class. It may be that the informants who 
showed the tendency to switch codes were motivated by the desire to stress 
equality with the investigators. Investigators, of course, did not use Hindi in 
their conversation with Bhojpuri informants, still the informants could easily 
and correctly identify them as educated, urbanised upper class/caste 
speakers of Hindi, besides being speakers of Bhojpuri. Indeed, acquisition 
of Hindi is a mark of socially advantaged person in Bhojpur region, because 
it is acquired through formal education at school and college or through 
residence at urban centres. Anyway, the corpus contains extended passages 
of the kind of Hindi described earlier as pidgin Hindi. 


The recorded speech utterances of the other group of the socially 
disadvantaged Bhojpuri speakers are not marked by pidgin Hindi features. 
These speakers have little contact with people speaking other languages in 
- other areas. They have no incentive to imitate the linguistic behaviour of 
their social superiors and no motivation for acquiring prestige and authority 
through the use of Hindi howsoever pidginized it may be. Excepting this dif- 
ference, the two groups of the socially disadvantaged Bhojpuri speakers are 
indistinguishable with regard to their speech. 


The literate but socially disadvantaged speakers show the impact of 
formal education in Hindi on their speech. They tend to use tatsam words 
quite frequently holding their phonological structure intact. In this respect 
they are at one with the literate socially advantaged speakers. They are 
similar in respect of sprinkling their Bhojpuri quite liberally with English 
words even. This incidentally shows that the effect of literacy lies in levelling 
up the differential speech habits conditioned by difference in social status. 


However, there is one linguistic feature that the field investigator has 
repeatedly observed in his notes on the speech patterns of the socially dis- 
advantaged. It is the use of plural verbal forms with plural subject nouns, 
which is in accordance with the grammatical rule of Sentence construction 
in Bhojpuri, but the sentence is used to answer questions concerning a 
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single actor-performer of the action. In other words, individual, singular 
grammatical subject tends to be replaced by collectiye plural grammatical 
subject. For example, the question being Mie: ? MAS 7 
that is, (Have you (Sg.) ever been to the court of law?), the answer is 

Gh Aes : STS SENT , that is, (weli, one time we (PI.) had 
gone). The corpus gives many such instances of plural subject replacing sin- 
gular subject in linguistic contexts in which singular subject is normal and 
expected. This is exactly the opposite of what we find in the case of speech 
utterances elicited from the speakers of the socially advantaged group. This 
difference does not lie in the linguistic structure of the utterance; both the 
groups construct their utterances according to the same rule. The dif- 
ference lies in the social use of the linguistic structures. 


Another noticeable feature is the use of attributive noun structure. 
This structure is quite frequent in the speech of the socially advantaged 
speakers, and it is conspicuous by its very low frequency in the speech ut- 
terances of the socially disadvantaged group. In general, the ‘lower’ speech 
utterances are marked by fewer varieties of linguistic structures. Naturally, 
they show repetition of structures joined together by items like Syd , 
x which may be glossed as "I mean, that is", and the like respective- 
ly in English. They function like, ‘you see, you know of English, a kind of 
speech mannerism. Such expressions do occur in the utterances of the ad- 
vantaged group but are less frequent and less marked in them. On the 
whole, Bhojpuri speech utterances of the socially disadvantaged group are 
less clearly distinguished from that of the socially advantaged group than is 
the case in Maithili. The social stratification in Maithili region seems to con- 
dition the speech habits of the social groups to a greater extent than it does 
in Bhojpuri region. That is one of the reasons why the speech habits of two 
groups under study are not so clearly and sharply distinguished. Another 
reason for this difference between Bhojpuri and Maithili region may lie in 
the greater linguistic consciousness among the upper class/caste people of 
the Maithili region. It is generated by the wider socio-economic separation 
between the upper and lower social strata and it reinforces and strengthens 
the separation between the two. 


The data from the field work show that the socially disadvantaged 
Bhojpuri speakers differ from the socially advantaged ones in respect of 
the use of honorific pronouns in forms of the address for the members of 
the family. The honorific pronouns are 334) ‘you (Hon.)’ or 3J4GYaH ‘you 
(Hon.)’, Teor ‘he (Hon.)’. The upper class/caste speakers, both male 
and female, learn to use these pronouns quite early in addressing the 
elders in the family. Of course, they also learn simultaneously the socially 
appropriate use of other pronouns in addressing their equals or their 
juniors in the family. The pronouns for equal aed ‘you and junior/inferior 
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(non-Hon., for equals)’ and a: you (non-Hon., for juniors/inferiors)’ 
respectively. The socially disadvantaged lower class/caste Bhojpuri 
speakers are not in the habit of using $3a/T , Ere + in addressing their 
elders in the family like their parents, uncles, aunts, etc. They tend to use 
the non-honorific equality pronoun for the elders in the family also. This 
language habit i$ perceived as characteristic of the low caste/class speakers 
by the upper caste/class speakers of Bhojpuri. However, it has been noted 
by the field investigators that the socially disadvantaged also use the 


_ honorific pronouns but only for a very limited set of addresses. The set 
- includes older persons related to the speakers by marriage like father-in- 


law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law, etc. The set also includes persons who 
are religious gurus and priests. That is to say, the inventory of pronouns is 
the same for the socially advantaged and the socially disadvantaged, but 
the socially advantaged Bhojpuri speakers of upper class/caste use the 
honorific pronouns much more frequently and for many more persons in 
the family and outside the family than do the socially disadvantaged person 
of lower class/caste. The inventory of second person and third person 
honorific and non-honorific pronouns of Bhojpuri are as follows: 


Non-honorific 


Honorific 


badge /zat are & 
Second person 


Third person | 


The occurrence of the honorific pronouns listed above is less fre- 
quent in the speech utterances of the lower class/caste speakers of Bhojpuri 
than their occurrence in the speech utterances of the upper class/caste 
speakers of Bhojpuri. This gives rise to the impression that the speech ut- 
terances of the lower class/caste Bhojpuri speakers are ‘impolite’, ‘coarse’ 
and ‘uncultured’ in comparison with those of the higher class/caste Bhojpuri 
speakers. One may not consider these value-terms appropriately neutral 
and objective, but it is hard to deny that they do direct our attention to the 
objective fact that the speech utterances of the lower class/caste persons are 


‘not finely graded to suit subtly differentiated social situations, events and 


inter-personal relations. At any rate, they are flexible enough to be adjusted 
to fit the social norms of speech behaviour prescribed by the higher 
class/caste for themselves as well as for those below them in social rank and 


Status. 


A related observation made by the field investigators, though not 
recorded in the speech utterances of the lower class/caste Bhojpuri 
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speakers, is that these speakers tend to make liberal use of swear terms, 
taboo words, abusive expressions and ‘dirty, vulgar’ locutions quite normally 
and frequently in everyday conversation. This again makes their speech ut- _ 
terances ‘uncouth, uncultivated and uncultured’. At least this is how it ap- 
pears to the Bhojpuri speakers of higher class/caste. The socially 
advantaged speakers also make use of swear terms, etc., but they are not 
‘addicted’ to them. They use them only in ‘abnormal’ situations of hostility 
and conflict, quarrels and fights. Their use is prompted by the intention to _ 
insult and humiliate the person sworn at or abused. Among the socially ad- 
vantaged, ‘cultured’ stratum of Bhojpuri speakers, the exchange of ‘rude’, 
‘ugly’, ‘dirty’ abuses is quite often a prelude to physical fight. It is also true 
of the socially disadvantaged Bhojpuri speakers, but their threshold of 
tolerance of such expressions is usually higher. The reason is that they are 
inured to these expressions right from the childhood. At any rate, the ease — 
and freedom with which such terms occur in the speech utterances of the 
lower class/caste speakers of Bhojpuri marks them as ‘rude’, ‘offensive’, 
‘inferior’ utterances in the eyes of the upper class/caste Bhojpuri speakers. 


These are then some of the observed linguistic indicators that collec- 
tively characterise the utterances of the lower class/caste Bhojpuri speakers. 
They also indicate the dimensions along which differences between the two 
sets of Bhojpuri speakers are usually realized. We are of the view that, given 
the social and economic conditions of the Bhojpuri speech community, 
these differences together amount to deprivation, because they are often in- 
strumental in depressing the chances of self-advancement among the social- 
ly disadvantaged. This happens due to the fact that their socialization 
through language adversely affects their ability to adjust themselves to the 
norms of speech behaviour prescribed and required by the institutions of 
education and employment agencies in our society. 


On the basis of the data gathered from field work in the three 
selected speech communities of Bihar, we claim that the generalization 
regarding the effects of language deprivation on the chances of self-advan- 
cement hold true for the socially disadvantaged of all the three speech com- 
munities of Bihar. In this respect there is hardly any difference between the 
speech communities under study. Assuming it to be true, we will not look. 
sy those features of Magahi which differ from Maithili and Bhojpuri. 


It should be noted at the very beginning that the data collected from 
the Magahi region is not homogenous. It includes Magahi speech utteran- 
ces of rural as well as urban informants. The urban informants are from 
Patna. Patna being the capital of Bihar, the centre of politics and ad- 
ministration, trade and commerce, education and culture, attracts people 
from all the speech communities in Bihar and promotes interaction among 
a variety of languages. Even speakers of standard Hindi-Urdu contribute 
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their share to the multiplicity of languages i in use in the city. However, 
Magahi is the local language, the first language of the native inhabitants of 
Patna. Naturally, it occupies a prominent place in the linguistic profile of 
the city. When the collection of the data began, we were not aware of the 
extent of the influence that the languages in contact with Magahi in the city 
of Patna have exerted on it. Now we know that the influence is large and 
varied: It is largely owing to this factor that the data lacks homogeneity, and 
shows marked diversity. 


The Magahi speakers in the city, both of lower and upper social 
stratum but particularly of the upper social stratum use Hindi vocabulary 
and patterns of Hindi sentence-construction quite liberally. Code switching 
from Magahi to Hindi is very frequent. Indeed, of all the three languages 
under study, the frequency of code switching is the highest in Magahi. One 
obvious explanation for this state of affair that suggest itself is the high rate 
of bilingualism among the Magahi speakers resident in Patna. The social 
prestige of Hindi and its communication network weigh in favour of its use 
in preference to the use of Magahi. But the frequency of the code switching 
is not limited to the urban Magahi speakers alone. It is quite common 
among the socially disadvantaged speakers from the villages even. And of 
course, the switch is to a kind of pidgin Hindi. The field investigator in his 
field notes has repeatedly wondered at the frequency of this phenomenon 
and has wondered if these people speak Magahi heavily influenced by Hindi 
or Hindi influenced by Magahi. But, of course, they speak Magahi whose 
basic vocabulary, sentence patterns and sounds show through in spite of the 
heavy Hindi influence. The bulk of rural Magahi speakers whose speech ut- 
terances form part of the corpus come from Patna and Gaya. Their utteran- 
ces are different from those of the urban Magahi speakers in respect of the 
number of non-Magahi items in them. They show less mixture of Hindi and 
English loan words with Magahi grammatical constructions. However, even 
these speakers tend to use Hindi quite frequently and onself-consciously 
right in the middle of their conversations in Magahi with the field inves- 
tigator. This habit of Magahi speakers from rural as well as urban areas 
from the socially disadvantaged group and also from advantaged group 
leads one to hypothesize that their loyalty to Magahi is not quite strong. 
Magahi to them seems incapable of the multiple communicative functions 
of verbalising their experiences with modern scientific gadgets and as- 
sociated technique, debating the pros and cons of political policies and 
decisions of the Government and describing their day to day transactions 
with the administrative authority of the society. The speakers of not only 
Magahi but of Bhojpuri and even Maithili show their awareness of this dif- 
ficulty and naturally overcome it to a large extent by the use of readily avail- 
able loan-words from Hindi and English. But it is only Magahi speakers | 
who replace their native language completely with Hindi speech utterances. 
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Apart from the non-homogeneity of the data from Magahi area we 
have referred to earlier, its size which is also small in comparison with the 
data from Bhojpuri and Maithili areas. But whatever data is available clear- 
ly shows that the correlation between social- stratification and language 
variety in use is as close in Magahi as in the case of the other two languages. — 
We need a larger corpus and a more detailed and extensive analysis to 
catalogue the differences between the speech patterns of the socially disad- 
vantaged and advantaged speakers of Magahi. Still there are some differen- 
ces which need to be noted here. 


The first one noted by the field investigators concerns the use of 
pronouns as forms of address. The relevant pronouns are: 


Honorific | Non-honorific 


Second person 


Third person 


The data reveal the same pattern of the use of pronouns in interper- 
sonal contexts as noted earlier in Bhojpuri and Magahi. Everybody has ac- 
cess to one and the same inventory of pronouns to use in order to show it. 
But the socially privileged use honorific pronouns more often and for more 
of their elders than is the case with the socially disadvantaged. The socially 
disadvantaged do show respect; but less often, and least of all to their own 
elders. To others who are placed higher on economic and social scale, they 
are obliged to show deference and respect and for the purpose, to use 
honorific pronouns. Where pronouns are identical, it is the function of the 
verbal forms to distinguish between the honorific expressions and non- 
honorific pronouns. In general, in pronouns as in verbal forms, it is never 
the case that the socially disadvantaged do not use the honorific pronouns 
or honorific verbal forms. The point is that they use them less frequently to 
show respect to their own elders. In this respect, they differ from the social- 
ly advantaged speakers of Magahi. 


Again, the field investigators have noted that the two verbal forms 
l -seast (suffixal form - Bet— ), and suffixal 
form -$) are, respectively, indicators of higher, hence respectful, social 
status and lower, hence subordinate, social status. The intermediate posi- 
tion is indicated by g, a form of the auxiliary in the present tense. It should 
be noted that we have all along used only the present tense forms in the ex- 
ample. 


The spoken sentences in the case of upper as well as lower speakers 
are short, sometimes incomplete, inexplicit and not necessarily connected 
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with the preceding sentences. But this is quite expected of conversation in 
any language in general. Magahi corpus is similar to the other two corpora 
of Bhojpuri and Maithili in all respects except in the frequency of code- 
switching, which is higher and hence more prominent in the case of Magahi. 
The noticeable tendency to code-switching among Magahi speakers from 
Magahi to Hindi lends support to the following statement: 


"In fact, Hindi in Bihar has become pre-eminently the 
language of the Magahi-speaking people, who have been the © 
most socially mobilized and politically advanced segment of the 
population of the State".” 


In summary, the socially disadvantaged in Bihar are disabled from 
acquiring knowledge, and position of power and authority in the society, be- 
cause they have not been able to acquire competence in English and Hindi, 
which are essential for the purpose. They suffer from an acute form of 
deprivation because their orientation even in their own language is towards 
the restricted speech code, which is less preferred and cultivated than the 
elaborated speech code for acquiring and transmitting knowledge and for 
supporting and strengthening status and authority. 


Part IV 
CONCLUSION 


We conclude that although the socially advantaged as well as socially . 
disadvantaged in the three speech communities of Magahi, Maithili and 
Bhojpuri share a common linguistic code, the two groups use different 
speech codes for their normal everyday communication. In terms of 
Bernstein’s dichotomous elaborated/restricted speech codes, we hold that 
the socially advantaged use the elaborated speech code, and the socially dis- 
advantaged use the restricted speech code. Stated in less forbidding terms, 
it is equivalent to saying that the speech utterances used for normal com- 
munication by the poor are different in clearly statable linguistic terms from 
the speech utterances used for communication by those who are not poor. It 
should be borne in mind that in these speech communities, the economic in- 
dications of poverty and wealth are combined with the social scale of the 
traditional hierarchy of upper/lower castes. It is not maintained here that 
the elaborated speech code associated with the upper class/caste in Magahi, 
Maithili and Bhojpuri speech communities is intrinsically better than the 
restricted speech code associated with the lower class/caste. What is main- 
tained is that the two codes are different, and the difference between them, 
in the context of the socio-economic inequalities of their users, turns out to 
be prejudicial to the restricted speech code of the poor in these speech 
communities. The speech code associated with the poor is construed to be 
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poor in form and content, and intrinsically inferior to the elaborated speech 
cade. In theory it is nobody’s case that the speech utterances based on the 
restricted speech code fail to achieve their communicative objectives and 
those based on the elaborated code never do. But in practice, owing to ex- 
tralinguistic pragmatic considerations, primarily social prejudices attaching 
to speakers rather than to their speech, messages formulated in terms of 
and with the resources of the restricted speech code are held to be 
‘uncouth’, ‘uncultured’ and ‘unpolished’. Besides, the restricted speech 
code defined as it is in terms of context- dependent, particularistic, implicit 
meanings is at variance with the aims and objectives of formal education at 
school and university, at which orientation towards context-free, universalis- 
tic, and explicit meanings, that is towards Bernstein’s, elaborated code is 
fostered and cultivated. Therefore, the speakers of the restricted code, the 
socially disadvantaged of Bihar in Magahi, Maithili and Bhojpuri speech 
communities, are incapable of deriving optimum educational advantage 
from the present day system of formal education, which aims at socializing 
individuals into the order of relevance and meaning charactei:stic of the 
elaborated code. Those socialized into the restricted code has the two-fold 
task of unlearning their native speech code and learning a new speech code 
which is alien to them in all respects. Naturally, therefore, they suffer, in 
comparison with the upper class/caste speakers, from the handicap of 
learning a wholly new code when they come to school. Because it is very 
hard, if not impossible, to learn fully or even adapt oneself adequately to a 
new semantic orientation during the time-span available to socially disad- 
vantaged learners at school, they begin their academic career and social life 
vis a vis the advantaged learners with a serious handicap. Thus formal 
education itself, based on the principle of equality of opportunity for learn- 
ing, turns into a reinforcer of the socio-economic inequalities, which the 
learners bring into school. This is the state of affairs as of now in the three 
major speech communities of Bihar. The socially disadvantaged are linguis- 
tically disadvantaged, and the two kinds of disadvantages mutually reinforce 
each other. And it requires the analysis, assessment and understanding of 
the different semantic orientations that Bernstein calls elaborated and 
restricted speech codes correlated with upper and lower classes to ap- 
preciate the intensity of language disadvantage which afflicts the lower clas- 
ses in our society. But this disadvantage can be readily seen simply by the 
unequal number of languages that the members of the socially disad- 
vantaged and advantaged groups learn and use in our society. 


For example, all the socially disadvantaged persons interviewed for 
the field work reported here were ignorant of English. That is quite natural 
in view of the fact that English in Bihar is acquired through formal educa- 
tion at schools and colleges. The socially disadvantaged, by and large, do 
not have the economic resources necessary for that level of education for 
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which English is indispensable today. Therefore, they cannot acquire 
English. They cannot have access to knowledge available in and through 
English alone. Naturally, they are barred from the social prestige and 
privileges that English alone can procure for them. Only forty years ago in 
India, English alone provided the sole means to high social status, power 
and upward mobility. The socially disadvantaged then were totally deprived 
of the opportunities for bettering their life through the acquisition of 
English. They are deprived even now to the extent that they are unable to 
acquire and make use of English to advance in society. It is true that English 
does not enjoy the status it enjoyed in the scheme of things that obtained in 
our society before independence in 1947. But even today it is the language 
of power, status and social privileges. English shares this role to a consider- 
able extent with Hindi now, generally in North India, specially in what is 
called the Hindi Heartland, which includes Bihar and its three major speech 
communities. 


_ But even Hindi is acquired through formal education in Bihar. It is 
not the native language of the vast masses of the State. Consequently, only 
those persons who can finance their education at schools and colleges can 
learn Hindi and gain proficiency in it. The economically poor cannot afford 
education to the desired extent, and hence cannot achieve high competence 
in the writing, reading and speaking of Hindi. Thus, the socially disad- 
vantaged are disabled by poverty from using both the languages, English 
and Hindi, which are necessary for general upward mobility and social ad- 
vancement in the society. They fail to break through the narrow confines of 
the social and economic limits of the region to which they are restricted by 
the language they grow up speaking, which in our case may be anyone of the 
three languages, Magahi, Maithili or Bhojpuri. The limit of their language is | 
truly the limit of their world - which is a deprivation of considerable mag- 
nitude. | 


But, let us assume that a socially deprived person is enabled some- 
how to acquire competence enough in English and Hindi to compete for 
share in the opportunities for advancement associated with English and 
Hindi. It should be noted however that even under most favourable condi- 
tions, such a person is still at a disadvantage in comparison with one who is — 
a member of the socially and economically privileged section of the society. 
‘This is so because of the difference in their semantic oriecntations that we 
have learnt to associate with the elaborated and restricted speech codes. 
The socio-economic factors favouring the genesis and growth of elaborated 
speech code like person-oriented family, individualized roles, higher in- 
come, are found to cluster round the middle and upper classes. Similarly it 
is the position-centred families, communalized roles, and lower income that 
give rise to the restricted speech code. It is reasonable to believe that the so- 
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cially advantaged are conditioned by their socialization to be predisposed to 
the elaborated speech code, not only in their native language, but in the 
second and foreign language like Hindi or English also. That is, they are in- 
clined to be more sensitive to the role of language in society and its power 
to win positions of influence and authority in society. They naturally opt for 
that variety of a language which is likely to be most effective in achieving 
success in life. On the contrary, the socially disadvantaged are, by the same 
token, predisposed to the restricted speech code, no matter which lan- 
guage, they are required to use, be it their native language like Magahi, 
Maithili or Bhojpuri, or Hindi/English, a second and foreign language, 
respectively. That is why we are of the opinion that the socially disad- 
vantaged are perennially at a disadvantage vis-a-vis socially privileged ones 
on account of their basically different semantic orientation towards lan- 
guage and its speech codes. They carry their natural built-in bias, so to 
speak, into the learning and use of even non-native languages. It is on this 
account, and in this sense that they cannot make optimal use of Hindi or 
English for social and cultural purposes as the socially advantaged can, and 
do, even if they get the opportunity to learn these languages. 


In recent times, on account of severa! social and political develop- 
ments, particularly due to growing linguistic awareness, on popular demand 
three academies, one each for Magahi, Maithili and Bhojpuri, have been 
constituted with the sole purpose of planning and regulating the growth of 
these languages. This is not the occasion to assess the actual achievements 
of the academies in planning, regulating, and monitoring the growth of their 
languages. But one thing is quite certain. They have been successful in 
fostering the awareness among the speakers of Magahi, Maithili and Bhoj- 
puri that these languages have separate identities and they need concerted 
efforts, and more importantly, State patronage, for their development. For 
this purpose the academies do all they can to promote this awareness to en- 
sure their continued existence. It should be noted that it is the educated, 
privileged elite in the three speech communities who constitute the active 
minority articulating the demand for language planning and development, 
and the need for institutions like academies to realize the goal. In our terms, 
it is the socially advantaged who have inspired and sustained the demand 
for focussing attention on language and investing the resources of the State 
in the academies intended to look after these languages of Bihar. The so- 
cially disadvantaged have other needs and demands to worry themselves 
about. Naturally it is the elaborated code of the socially advantaged elite in 
these speech communities which is available for planning and development. 
That is, the task of the academies, in essence, weuld be to promote the 
standardization of the elaborated code of the socially advantaged speakers; 
to accord official recognition to the difference between the elaborated and 
restricted speech codes, and to encourage educational institutions and mass 
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communication media to give official sanction to the ‘correct’, ‘developed’ 
forms of the language under their care. It amounts to treating the 
elaborated code forms as the standard and others as deviant. In short, the 
academies are likely to stabilize, and reinforce the differences between the 
class-caste-based elaborated and restricted codes. Moreover, they will 
elevate and promote the elaborated codes as the prescribed standard to be 
learnt, spoken and written. 


We pointed out earlier that Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuri, while dif- 
ferentiated along elaborated and restricted codes dimensions equally well, 
show unequal levels of standardization. By standardization we refer to 
uniformity in respect of spelling of words, their pronunciation, grammatical 
classification, and their function in sentence construction and range of 
meaning. In our opinion, Maithili is much ahead of Magahi and Bhojpuri in 
this respect. It is relatively more standardized than the other two languages. 
Its academy is also older than the other two academies.. Consequently the 
difference between the elaborated and restricted speech codes is sharper. 
there, and is likely to grow still sharper in future if the academy in charge of 
Maithili is successful in executing its programme of standardizing it to a 
greater degree. The following quotation is relevant to this argument: 


"In Bihar, there are Maithili-speaking people, Bhojpuri, 
Magahi, and tribal. So far as these languages are concerned, no 
doubt common people speak it; but, in my personal opinion, 
gradually (these languages) will merge into Hindi... There is not 
a single man in the Maithili-speaking area who does not under- 
stand Hindi. With respect to Maithili, the issue is whether it is a 
language or a dialect. In that area (Mithila) nobody can under- 
stand books written in Maithili. If you tell me to write a letter in 
Maithili, I can’t even write a letter so simply and rapidly as in 
Hindi because of the practice. Secondly, the language in the vil- 
lages and the language in the books is very much different. We 
have requested those people (Maithili writers) to write in a 
simple language. In a village, there are many castes. Only some 
upper caste people can read this pure Maithili®. (emphasis 
added) | 


This is part of a statement made by a Communist Member of the 
Legislative Assembly of Bihar from lower caste/class to Brass. It reveals the 
attitude of low caste/ class Maithili speakers to the growing standardization 
of the elaborated speech code of the upper class/caste speakers. The state- 
ment dates back to 1967. Since then much has happened by way of intro- 
ducing uniformity in the writing and printing of Maithili. This must have 
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increased the difference between the elaborated and restricted speech 
codes still further and depressed the socio-linguistic value of the restricted 
code speakers even more. The case of Maithili shows how the difference 
between two speech codes can get widened and stabilized through stand- 
ardization. The’ distance between the elaborated and restricted speech 
codes of Bhojpuri has not widened to the same degree. But the tendency 
towards standardization of the elaborated and restricted speech codes of 
Bhojpuri has not widened to the same degree. But the tendency towards 
standardization of elaborated code is fostered by the academy in this lan- 
guage too. Standardization is felt to be necessary for printing books and 
journals; it is also necessary for the teaching and learning of the language. 
The variety of Bhojpuri available for standardization is naturally the 
elaborated variety characteristic of the upper caste/class Bhojpuri speakers. 
On the basis of Maithili experience it can be reasonably predicted that in 
another decade or two the difference between the upper caste/class Bhoj- 
puri and lower class/caste Bhojpuri will widen much to the point where the 
native speakers of the restricted speech code will have to learn the stand- 
ardized elaborated speech code of Bhojpuri through formal education at 
school. This is the case with most European societies which have fully 
standardized languages, taught, and learnt at school by those native 
speakers who are unfortunately not born to the standard language. For ex- 
ample, a cockney speaker of English, if he wants to overcome the limitations 
he suffers from on account of his speech code, must learn to speak and 
write the southern upper class educated standard RP. The more advanced 
the level of standardization of a language, less reconcilable are the differen- 
ces between it and its so-called non-standard varieties, and stronger the lan- 
guage bar that operates to discriminate against those who have been 
socialized through the restricted speech code variety, and use it normally. 


Of course, none ‘of the three languages’ of Bihar has reached that 
stage of standardization at present in which their respective elaborated 
speech code and restricted speech code appear to be two different lan- 
guage codes discontinuous with each other. Our submission is that given the 
present trends of the academy-sponsored cultivation of the elaborated code 
in all the three languages, in future the two coexistent codes may not be per- 
ceived to be two social varieties of one and the same language. This is what 
in our opinion, has happened in the case of all highly standardised lan- 
guages of the world. 


Another factor that is likely to speed up the divergence of the two 
speech codes and sharpen or widen their differences is the inclusion of 
these languages, for which the demand is ever growing, in the syllabi for dif- 
ferent competitive examinations held under the auspices of the Union as 
well as State Public Service Commissions. Our contention is that, if and 
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when it Biaipens. it is the standardised form of the elaborated spel code 
which will get prescribed as the language in which the proficiency of the 
candidates will be tested. It is to the advantage of those who control this 
variety natively and normally. That is, it favours the upper class/caste 
speakers; it puts the lower class/caste candidates at a disadvantage. Conse- 
quently, the lower class/caste candidates taking these examinations face an 
obstacle which the upper class/caste candidates do not. It is reasonable to 
speculate that under the circumstances the upper class/caste candidates will 
fare better at the examinations and corner most of the jobs for themselves. 
Apparently, one and the same language seems to serve the two groups of 
speakers differently, unequally. The possibility envisioned here provides 
one more example of the truth universally acknowledged in our society that 
the results of all planning and development benefit the upper classes/castes 
primarily and to.a greater extent than they benefit the socially disad- 
vantagéd lower classes/castes. The truth is evident from the fruits of general 
socio-economic development as well as technological development. Similar- 
ly, it is the upper class/caste speakers who gain most from the planned 
development of their language, and from the official recognition and States 
patronage granted to it. It is legitimate and necessary that all languages 
should receive equal attention from the society and State for their develop- 
ment. But owing to the logic of our social and economic hierarchies the en- 
deavours for equality result in imbalanced development and greater 
inequality. What is intended is radical change; what is actually achieved is 
more of the same. This is true of every sector of our socio-economic life. 
Language development cannot but repeat the established pattern and 
produce the same social consequences. They are already noticeable in the 
case of Maithili; they will soon manifest themselves in the other two, Magahi 
and Bhojpuri. The use of Maithili for radio broadcast, telecast, films has 
speeded up the process begun by newspapers and journals. The difference 
between the upper and lower, elaborated and restricted speech codes is 
sharp and is growing in Maithili. Maithili is quite advanced on its path of 
standardization. Let Bhojpuri and Magahi take to the same path. Similar — 
trends and tendencies will widen and sharpen the differences which are not 
yet considerable and compelling. 


It is tempting to venture one more forecast on the future develop- 
ment in the world of languages of Bihar under consideration. The claim of 
Maithili as the language of learning and scholarship has been long recog- 
nised by the institutions and organisations established and financed by the . 
‘Union Government. The demand for its inclusion in the Eighth Schedule of 
‘the Constitution has been made and repeated over the years. The State 
Government of Bihar has been asked to declare Maithili the second lan- 
guage of the area where it is spoken by a large number of people. The 
demands are backed by evidence of the growing richness and stand- 
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ardization of Maithili. Similar demands are routinely voiced by Magahi and 
Bhojpuri speakers too, but less insistently and without the kind of evidence 
that Maithili can collect and produce. There is a kind of competition be- 
tween Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuri for greater State patronage, higher of- 
ficial status and wider academic recognition. Maithili is m a stronger 
position in Bihar than Magahi and Bhojpuri, politically and culturally, to get 
from the State what it demands. If that happens, the other two languages 
Magahi and Bhojpuri are likely to contest very vigorously the claims of 
Maithili for pre- eminence in Bihar. At the same time they will tend to push 
the standardization of their languages much more aggressively. In any case, 
the Staie patronage to any one of the three languages will certainly lead to 
the aggravation of the imbalance which already exists among Maithili, 
Magahi and Bhojpuri. However, the most important development in our 
opinion would be the growing cleavage and sharpening difference between 
the elaborated and restricted speech codes of one and the same language, 
and that too, because scholars, through the academies, are seeking to 
promote uniformity and homogeneity in each language. 


The prognosis on elaborated/restricted speech codes and the com- 
bination of factors widening their differences in Magahi, Maithili and Bhoj- 
puri should not be seen as a plea against their standardization. It is in fact 
an argument for the clear-sighted recognition of all the factors involved in 
it, and for developing a suitable strategy for meeting the undesirable conse- 
quence. It is an argument for better planning and regulation of trends 
towards standardization in the languages under consideration. For instance, 
care should be taken to see that the two speech codes do not drift very far 
away from one another to develop into two language codes. We have earlier 
hinted that the claims of the elaborated speech code, for social-linguistic 
reasons, are such as to make it the obvious choice for standardization. 
Academics should see to it that this speech code, under the pressure of 
standardization does not develop features and forms which become unintel- 
ligible to the restricted code users, and thus hamper easy, interpersonal 
communication. An example is in order here to make the suggestion con- 
crete. The persons entrusted with the responsibility of formulating norms 
and standards tend to emphasise vocabulary items most. At least this ap- 
pears to be the case with the languages of Indo-Aryan family. The lexical 
items are usually borrowed from Sanskrit and regardless of their com- 
municative role and function in the borrowing language, prescribed to be 
taught, learnt, and used. The tendency should be checked. Borrowing 
should be restricted to the minimum, and should be allowed only when felt 
to be absolutely necessary. Even then, items which are borrowed should be 
first assessed for their communicative value rather than for their long an- 
cestry or history. In our opinion their communicative value depends on the 
frequency of their use and their wide distribution in different types of dis- 
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courses. Such lexical forms or grammatical constructions have the virtue of 
easy intelligibility on account of their wide currency and felt naturalness. 


Language teaching at centres of formal education will have a crucial 
role to play in preventing the two speech codes- elaborated and restricted- 
from drifting too far apart in the name of, and for the sake of stand- 
ardization. Language teaching should reach beyond its age-old, uninspiring 
task of teaching how to write a given language correctly, that is, with correct 
spelling and approved grammatical constructions. It should undertake to 
guide the learners to understand and appreciate semantic orientations char- 
acteristic of the elaborated code, the nature of which we have outlined in 
part II of this report. Indeed, it should actively seek to promote in the 
learners such a semantic orientation in them and develop their ability to use 
the appropriate speech code to realize and communicate the relevant. 
meanings. This amounts to a radical recasting of the traditional goals and 

_ objectives of language teaching in our society. Methods and techniques of 
language teaching must also change. This is not the place for a detailed ac- 
count of the direction in which recasting of objectives of language teaching 
and iis appropriate method and technique should be developed. But 
whatever set of goals is finaily accepted, it must see to it that language ine- 
quality does not persist, or is not allowed to reinforce and strengthen the 
pré-existent socio-economic inequalities in our society. Sociolinguists may 
not be able to do much about socio-economic inequalities. But they can cer- 
tainly devise ways and means of reducing the language inequality. And no 
time is like the present time to begin formulating and employing the means 
to achieve this goal with regard to the languages of Bihar. 


In course of the field work for data collection, we noticed that edu- 
cated but socially disadvantaged persons did not differ markedly in their 
speech from socially privileged and educated ones. We feceived the impres- 
sion that education goes a long way in levelling the effects of socio- 
economic differences in respect of language use. Therefore, education is, in 
our opinion, a very effective means of ensuring language equality. The in- 
fluence of radio, TV, and film has begun to work on the habits of the !an- 
guage use of our people. Literacy can aid appreciably and bring the two 
speech codes -elaborated ard restrictetl- closer together to the advantage of 
both, and their speakers. : 
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ON SOME UNCHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES OF 
THE TAMIL ANAPHOR TAN : AN EXPLANATION 


VAIJAYANTHI RAGHUNATHAN & B.N. PATNAIK 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur 
This paper discusses some idiosyncratic properties of the Tamil 
anaphor tan and offers an explanation for the same. 


Among the Tamil anaphors, tan exhibits uncharacteristic behaviour 
in that it frequently has its antecedent, not in its governing category as 
specified in Lectures on Government and Binding, but in the root S. The sub- 
ject of the root S is t@n’s antecedent. In other words, pronoun like, and un- 
like an anaphor, (dn is free within its governing category. 

There can be little doubt about the anaphoricity of tan. Like all 
anaphors, (an is a referentially dependent element that requires an antece- 
dent. Notice the ungrammaticality of (1) in which tan does not have an an- 
tecedent, 
1.tan —hariyai parattinan 

self hari+CM praised 
(Himself praised Hari) 

Contrast (1) with the grammatical (2). 
2.hani tannai- = parattikon dan P 

hari self+CM_ praise +reflex+ AGR 
(Hari praised himself) 

Being an anaphor, (an is subject to the Binding Theory, as the follow- 

ing figure (3) which is the syntactic representation of (2) shows: 


tan ai paratti 


1 Following K. Geetha (1985), Nominative NP is represented here as NP and the 
non-Nominative NPs as [=C] (case phrase) with C (case inflection) as the head and an 
Np as its complement to which it assigns case and theta role, the latter in conjunction with 
the relevant verb. The correctness of this way of representing the Nominative and 
non-Nominative NPs does not have any bearing on the main theme of this paper. 
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The governor of tan is the case marker ai; its accessible SUBJECT is 
AGR and thus its governing category in the S in which it is duly bound by 
the C- commanding subject of the S, namely, havi. If hari and tan bore dif- 
ferent indices, the sentence would be ungrammatical. This shows that tan is, 
indeed, subject to the Binding Theory, like an anaphor. 


Yet, fan often exhibits non-anaphoric behaviour, too. Consider (4) . 
which is ambiguous. In one interpretation, tan, refers to the subject of the 
embedded S, ram, and in another, to the matrix subject, hari. 


4. hari [ram tannudaiya maganai 
han ram self + CM son + CM 
aditthan enru] nambuhiran. 
beat COMP. believes 
(Hari believes that Ram beat his son). 
The S-structure representation of (4) is (5). 


5. 3 oe 


ie. 
oo ..% 


vee lies z 
ai 
6 Nees 
ae ie _ magan 
N Cs 
tan udatya 


As mentioned earlter, tan in this sentence refers to either the subject 
of the embedded S or the matrix subject. In the first, in which it refers to the 
subject of the embedded S, 7am, it behaves like a typical anaphor. Its gover- 
nor is the "C", udaiya, and its accessible SUBJECT is the AGR of the em- 
bedded S, Its governing category, thus, is the embedded S in which it is 
bound by 7am like a true anaphor’. 


2 If one were to treat the case-marked phrase as an NP, then the V will be governor of tan. 
Either way, the embedded S would be the governing category of tan. 
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It is the second interpretation of (4) which is of interest to us in the 
context of the present discussion since it reveals the non-anaphoric of tan. 
Here, tan refers to hari. It is free within its governing category, like a 
pronoun. The sentence, therefore, should be ungrammatical, but it is not. 


This peculiar property of tan has been investigated earlier’. Geetha 
calls tan a "weak" anaphor whose antecedent is the subject of the root S. 
However, root S is not always the governing category of this anaphor. 
Where it has its antecedent in the non-root S, she views it as a result of 
anaphorization in the grammar. When (@n is anaphorized, it assumes the 
properties of a "strong" or a genuine anaphor and finds its antecedent in its 
governing category, that is, the minimal S containing it, its governor and a 
SUBJECT accessible to it. Below, in (6), we give a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of tan’s anaphorization in the embedded S of (4). 


6. s 
i INE. 


ram + tense 

j ose . +AGR 

C V. 
per om adi 


An anaphoric element @ is posited in the specifier node of the 
deepest occurrence of NP within the VP. This anaphoric element 
‘anophorizes tan. which it C-commands. The ‘weak’ anaphor tan then be- 
comes a ‘strong’ anaphor and is bound by ram, its antecedent in the em- 
bedded S*. : 


Tan thus has both anaphoric and pronominal properties in terms of 
the Binding Theory, which is odd. The empty category PRO also has 
anaphoric and pronominal properties. Is tan then a lexical variant of PRO? 
We maintain that it is not. Tan is not subject to the Control Theory as is 
PRO, but to the Binding Theory, as PRO is not. 


3. K. Geetha (1985), pp. 213-215; 219-221. 


4 The correctness of this particular way of accounting for the relevant facts is not crucial to 
the main argument of this paper. No matter what formal solutions are given, the basic 
question of the paper will still remain unanswered, namely, why is it that just one element 
in the language shows both anaphoric and pronominal properties with respect to the 
Binding Theory. 


tent 
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The question we are raising is the following: Why is tan subject to 
anaphorization? Designating it as a weak anaphor and providing an 
anaphorizer in the representation does not provide a very satisfactory 
answer. Besides, why does fan alone have properties of both anaphor and 
pronoun whereas none of the other anaphors in Tamil have such proper- 
ties? 

In order to answer these questions, we have probed into the history 
of tan, hoping that it might prove fruitful. In what follows, we aim to show 
that the pronominal behaviour of tan is a historical residue. 


We concur with the view of Meenakshisundaran (1965) that tan was 
a third person singular pronoun in Old Tamil’. Its present day non- 
anaphoric, i.e., pronominal characteristic of being free within its governing 
category can be viewed as a residue of its having been a pronoun and then 
acquiring anaphoric properties in course of time. 

Meenakshisundaran does not provide evidence in support of his 
claim that t@n was a pronoun in Old Tamil but it is not difficult to find such 
evidence. Numerous pieces of data from Old Tamil provide this evidence. 
Consider the following examples from Old Tamil texts in which tan occurs 
without antecedent: 


7. Ya rum illai, tane kalvan 
anyone not he + emph thief 
tan adu poyp pin yan evan seyko 
he that lie+caus I what do shail 
3 +cond -Kuruntokai 25 


(There was no one. He alone is a thief. If he lies. what shall I do?) 


8.Yannokkum kalai nilamnokkum 
I look+REL moment earth look will 
PART 
nokka kal tannokki mellanagum 
look +neg+ she look + conj slowly smile will 
moment PART 


(When I look at her, she will look at the earth, When I am not looking, she 
will look (at me) and will smile slowly). 
9. Virundu purattatal tan undal sava 

guest outside oneeatif immortal 

ma run de ninum vendal parranmu. 

medicine ifeven desiring proper not 
- Tirukkural 9.2 

(If one eats while a guest is waiting outside, it is not proper, even if the food 
is a potion conferring immortality). 
5 T.P. Meenakshisundaran (1965) pp. 94; 155. 
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In all these examples, tan which is underlined in each, occurs without 
an antecedent. This is sufficient proof of its being used as a pronoun in 
these constructions. In (7) it is a third person singular, masculine pronoun, 
in (8) it is a third person singular feminine pronoun and in (9) it is used as 
an indefinite pronoun. 


This would give the impression that tan ordinarily does not have its 
antecedent in the sentence in which it occurs. In fact, the sentences in which 
it does have an antecedent are rather infrequent. There seems to be not 
more than just a single instance of tan’s occurrence with an antecedent in 
Tirukkural which is dated around the second century A.D. The relevant sen- 
tence is given below: 


10.tntra Poludi nir periduvakkum 
give birth + moment than great rejoice will 
REL 
PART 
[tan magan sant ron enakétta tay] 
Selfs son ° good one that hear + REL mother 
PART 


(The mother who hears that her son is a good man feels greater joy than 
that felt at the moment she gave birth to him). 


Below, we give the underlying representation of the relevant part of 
the tan construction of (10) shown in brackets. 


11. S_ Matrix 


_ oe 
N V INFL 
eo ra. 
a 
N 7 INFL WN 
Gh 
a V 
ve kal 


‘ Ne 
VAN 
N Nee “8 3 


V 
: magan Sandron _Copula 
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Note that the most deeply embedded S in (11) is a copular sentence 
which has inflection. The copular nodes are filled in the S-structure repre- 
sentation. These are deleted in the PF’. 


The governor of tan is the N magan, the accessible SUBJECT is the 
AGR in the most deeply embedded S and the governing category of tan is 
this S. Tan’s antecedent, tay is outside this domain. Thus, within its govern- 
ing category, tan is free, like a pronoun. 


This is the only case we have come across in Tirukkural, of tan’s oc- 
currence with antecedent. This could perhaps indicate the beginning of the 
process of tan’s change of status from a pronoun to an anaphor. One is not 
certain during precisely what period in time tan started being used as an 
anaphor, but in the Bhakti literature of the Saiva and Vaishnava saints be- 
tween the 8th and 10th centuries A.D., tan occurs as an anaphor with an ex- 
plicit antecedent. We give two examples of such anaphoric occurrence of 
tan. In each, tan is coindexed with its antecedent. 


12.nalla kotpattulagangal munrilullum 
good tenets worlds __ three inside 
fan mirainda allikkamala kannanai 


‘self filled + REL PART waterlily lotus eyed one-CM 


(The lotus eyed one who occupies the three worlds of good tenets) 
-hymn by Nammalwar, 8th century A.D. 


13. indiran Gnaiyum fanum _-vandu.... 
‘Indra elephant + Conj self + Conj come+ Conj 
PART 


(Indra having come with (his) elephant and himself, too...) 
-hymn by Tondaradipodi Alwar, 9th century A.D. (approx.) 


6 The deletion of copula is a phenomenon peculiar to Tamil. It is to be noted that English 
does not have a parallel phenomenon and the copula cannot be deleted in a sentence like 
(i): i) John is a teacher © 
In the Tamil equivalent of (i), there is a specific tense, namely the future, and the copula 
can be deleted in just such constructions. The Tamil equivalent of (i) is (ii), in which the 
copula avan in future tense, has been deleted. 
ii) jan oru asiriyar 
John one teacher 
(John is a teacher) 


However, if the sentence is John was a teacher, the copula cannot be deleted. It is an 
idiosyncratic feature of Tamil that a permanent state or activity is represented by the 
future tense. 


When the copula is deleted, INFL also gets deleted. Elements in the inflection are 
suffixed to the verb and when the verb, or the copula as in (ii), gets deleted, the suffixes 
have nothing to attach themselves to, and so they are deleted. Geetha maintains that, these 
deletions take place in the PF component of the grammar of Tamil. 
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The binding of tan to the subject of the matrix clause in contem- 
porary Tamil is a remnant of its erstwhile pronominal status. This property 
of tan is also reflected in the indirect speech construction, as the following 
example illustrates: 

14. gita sttavidam [tan mal ai yil varuv-adaha] sonnal y 
gita sita to self evening in come + adv said 
(Gita told Sita that she would come in the evening). 


Note that tan in (14) is in the nominative case. The bracketed 
construction is an infinitival clause. There are two infinitival constructions 
in Tamil : the @ infinitive clause and the adu infinitrve clause. The latter 
would roughly correspond to the gerundival construction in English. The 
adu infinitive clause’s subject is in a governed and case-marked position. 
Since PART (i.e., infinitive adu participle) in inflection governs and assigns 
nominative case to the subject of the adu infinitive clause, tan gets 
nominative case. Thus, the occurrence of tan as the subject of the adu 
infinitive clause in (14) yields NIC violation. Its occurrence in a position 
opaque to anaphors is an instance of its typical pronominal behaviour. 


There are a few instances in modern Tamil, of tan’s occurrence 
without antecedent. These are confined to frozen structures like proverbs 
or to a special register such as the legal one. (15) and (16) are proverbs 
where (an occurs without antecedent while (19) is an excerpt from the 
Tamil translation of the Indian Penal Code (1982) that deals with the brib- 
ing of public servants. 


15. tan piditta muyalukku munre- kal 
self caught + REL rabbit + CM three + emph legs | 


(The rabbit that one has caught has only three legs). 


16. tanvinai tannai chudum 
selfs action self-CM burn will 


(One is punished by one’s own actions). 


These are not productive structures as the unacceptable (17) and 
(18) show. In (17) muyal has been substituted by nay and in (18), vinai, by 
velal. 


17. “tan piditta naykkumutnreé kal 
self caught + REL dog + CM three + emph legs 
PART | 


(The dog that one has caught has only three legs). 


$e 

7 If, in the place of tan in (16), we have the pronoun aval, the sentence would be 
ungrammatical in the intended interpretation. This is intriguing but the issue has not been 
pursued here since it is not relevant to the immediate purpose of this paper. 


a 
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18. *tan velai tannai chudum 
self work self + CM burn will) 
(One is punished by one’s own work) 


(19) illustrates tan’s use without antecedent in the legal register. 


TY, £492 petralum kutram; tanakkaha 
self receive ifcrime __ self for 
tanakku _—vendiyavargal yaravadu petralum kutramahum 
self + CM dear ones whosoever receive if crime will be 


(It is a crime if either one receives (a bribe) or, for one’s sake, those near 
and dear to him receive it). 

In sum, what is interesting about fan is that it was a pronoun at an 
earlier stage of the language; acquired anaphoric features in course of time, 
and now, though it has become an anaphor, it still has some pronominal fea- 
tures. An on-going work on Telugu by Hariprasad (personal communica- 
tion) suggests that the anaphor corresponding to tan in that language which 
shows similar traits, was indeed a pronoun at an earlier stage. It may not be 
unreasonable to hope that such an approach to the anaphors exhibiting 
comparable behaviour in other languages may also yield similar results. 
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AUSTRIC INFLUENCE IN THE BRAHMANA AND RISHI 
TRADITIONS 


PAUL MANANSALA 
Antelope 


This work is a follow-up to my book, The Naga Race, which dis- 
cussed the role of the Austrics, or Nagas, in the history of the world, and 
particularly in India. 


It tackled the oft-discussed topic of so-called Aryan influence in 
India. The reason for the term "so-called", is not because the Aryans were 
uninfluential. It is in the interpretation of the word Aryan by Western 
scholars and their followers who have distorted the history of India, and the 
world in general. The word aryan, itself has been given in my opinion a false 
etymology. The word does not appear in native European vocabularies, with 
the possible exception of. a few terms, notably in Old Irish and in the 
Lithuanian language. Its modern usage is a result of the philological studies 
of the last few centuries, 


The first appearance of the word seems to be in the form of maryan- 
nu, the name of a noble class among the agglutinative-speaking Hurrians. In 
typical biased fashion, Western scholars took this to mean that the Hurrians 
were ruled by a "superior" Europoid race who called themselves maryannu. 
This despite the fact that there is no substantial historical or other evidence 
to support such a conclusion besides other similarly-analyzed linguistic 
data. They did not consider that maryannu, and consequently arya, was a 
word of Hurrian, non-European, descent; a word originating in an ag- 
glutinative language. That it eventually spread among non-agglutinative 
speakers just like other Hurrian words, and also Sumerian and Elamite 
words, is just part of an ancient pattern in that part of the world. 


To this point we must bring up the example of ari in the Polynesian 
languages. The Polynesians, Fijians, Papuans and many other Oceanic and 
Insular Southeast Asian peoples were known to have four-caste systems that 
paralleled the original Hindu system to a startling degree. This in com- 
parison is quite unlike the weak links made by "Aryanist" Western scholars 
trying to find an ancient caste system in Europe, and thus support many of 
their racial theories. The inflectional speaking people of the West have 
practised a serf/slave economy since time immemorial and have never had 
anything conceptually like the Hindu caste system. On the other hand, the 
Polynesians with their four castes matching the four vamas of India, and 
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their concepts of tabu and mana, have a near perfect comparison with the 
Hindu dharma. The four castes of ancient Hawaii were composed of a ser- 
vile outcaste group, a caste of common workers of the land, a class of 
priests known as kahuna, and a caste of chiefs, or nobles, known as ali’. 
The word ali’7 is the same as the ari’i used in other parts of Polynesia where 
the r is used in place of the /. 


Thus, like maryannu, the word ari’i described the caste of nobles. 
When the word maryannu spread out to parts of Persia, it eventually took 
on the meaning of "noble", in general, and was taken up as an ethnic name 
by Europoid, inflectional-speaking peoples of Persia. It is strange that 
Western scholars have ignored the similarity in sound, meaning and caste 
relationship between ari’ and arya. In fact the word arya is stated in Sanskrit 
etymological dictionaries to stem from the word avi. Futhermore, we have as 
one of the names of the ancient Iranian tribes of northern Iran, the Ani. A 
more complete discussion on the origin of arya, can be found further on in 
this work. 


The conclusion from the above evidence is that the word "aryan", 
Jong misused by racist and ethnocentric elements in Western scholarship is 
almost certainly a word of non-Aryan (non-European to be precise), 
probably Austric/Turanian origin! 


We can also suggest here that the Sanskrit of the early Aryans, and 
the Classical Sanskrit are two different languages; the first inflectional, the 
latter, agglutinative. It is a myth that Classical Sanskrit "evolved" out of 
"Vedic" Sanskrit. It was effected by the latter to a great extent, but it was 
originally, and still is the agglutinative language of the natives of India. 
There are some scriptural passages to support this view as well. The lan- 
guage of the Vedas was known as Chandas, while only the language of 
Panini and later classics was known as bhasa. 


The linguistic evidence is incontrovertible. Even if Classical Sanskrit 
was originally the same as the Vedic, which it was not, then it eventually was 
totally "Austro-Dravidianized" in the same way Western scholars claim 
other languages are being "Aryanized". 


Classical Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars of India are mostly 
agglutinative in morphology, and contain a base of Dravidian and Austric 
roots. No extensive study of roots, especially verb root, has been carried out 
by the West because they are well aware of what the findings will be. The 
vocabulary as a whole has been shown to be mostly of non-inflectional 
origin. The syntax and phonology also point strongly to an agglutinative, 
non-Europoid origin. — 

Specifically in terms of morphology, we need first cite that the con- 
jugation of the great majority of verbs in Classical Sanskrit and the modern 
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vernaculars involves agglutination and not inflection. Such agglutination can 
include the connection of active verbs with nouns, word-sentences, senten- 
ces without active verbs, and word-formulas where words have different 
meanings in the same word-sentence. All these morphological traits are 
foreign to inflectional languages. 


In the area of syntax and grammar, Classical Sanskrit, and the ver- 
naculars pertain in word order, sentence logic, use of gender and number, 
customary traits, and many other areas tc the Austric-Dravidian rather than 
the Europoid languages. 


Phonology is probably one of the principal features that has been 
commented by linguists. S.K. Chatterji and others thought that the use of 
cerebrals and other non-Europoid phonemes was attributable to a non- 
Europoid people attempting to speak an inflectional language. As the 
foreign language contained sounds foreign to them, they used their native 
sounds as substitutes. However, this argument presupposes a number of im- 
portant factors. First of all, it means that most Indians must have been of 
non-European descent, as it is ludicrous to think that the original inflection- 
al speakers would have mispronounced their own native words. Secondly, it 
assumes some type of massive dislocation of the native languages by the 
minority invaders. As such linguistic assimilation would have required both 
force and a great deal of effort, there should be some traditions pertaining 
to this campaign. Actually, no such tradition exists. The reason cerebrals 
and other non-inflectional features are used in Classical Sanskrit and the 
vernaculars is that they are native, non-inflectional languages. 


Why else would the Upanishads and Epics be written in such a lan- 
guage as Classical Sanskrit? Unless we are to assume that all the inflectional 
speakers were assimilated by the natives, why would they deliberately use 
phonetic feature foreign to them? Certainly, in the case of any linguistic as- 
similation of the native, the inflectional speakers would have been able to 
pronounce their own words correctly without adopting cerebrals, which 
would have been as hard for them to pronounce as some of their sounds 
were for the Austric-Dravidians. 


Instead of a forced assimilation campaign, of which we have no 
evidence or tradition, is it not more logical that the inflectional speakers 
simply adopted the language of the majority population, i.e. what is known 


as Classical Sanskrit? This Sanskrit, was no doubt effected by the original ~ 


Vedic tongue, but still was definitely an indigenous language. The same 
thing is true for the modern vernaculars. It is true that many languages have 
been effected to a great extent by foreign elements. Greek, Japanese, 
Iranian and Italian are a few examples. The last two are especially impor- 
tant as they bear structural changes similar to those found in the Vedic as 
compared to other Europoid languages. But in all cases, the true "original" 
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language maintained its integrity despite influences, from the foreign 
tongue. Greek, for example, has been shown to have over 50 per cent non- 
inflectional vocabulary. However, the structure of Greek is basically 
Europoid. Italian and Iranian have undergone morphological changes due 
to Turanian influences, but in vocabulary, syntax etc. they are largely 
analogous to Latin and Old Persian respectively. Whatever changes in mor- 
phology have been experienced by Italian and Iranian are a far-cry from 
what is supposed to rave taken place in the transformation from Vedic to 
Classical Sanskrit. But whatever the morphology, Classical Sanskrit is struc- 
turally an agglutinative language and not an inflectional one. It shows signs 
of influence from inflectional languages, but not the reverse. In the majority 
of linguistic categories such as phonology, vocabulary, syntax, grammar, etc. 
it belongs to the Austric-Dravidian and not the Europoid family. 


One of the problems in the misinterpretation, deliberate or other- 
wise, is the tendency to take many things for granted from the Eurocentric 
viewpoint. For example, if a word is found to exist in both the Indian lan- 
guages and the Iranian and Europoid ones, it is automatically presumed to 
be of inflectional origin. Even if the same word also appears in the 
Dravidian or Austric, it is always assumed that they borrowed the word 
from India, or some other Caucasoid culture-bearers. 


This, despite the fact that for thousands of years, agglutinative lan- 
guages had existed in the Middle East, the Near East and Europe. In fact, 
agglutinative languages like the Basque and Pictish probably preceded the 
Europoid ones in Europe. On the other hand, there is no trace of a Pre- 
Columbian inflectional language in the Austric and Turanian regions of 
Oceanic and the Americas. In regards to India, Oceania can act to dis- 
criminate between words which are truly of inflectional origin, or which are 
rather of Austric provenance. A few examples we can give here are the 
words: maha-, arya, deva, naga, bhasa, kavi, kath, atman and kara. 


The prefix maha-, is generally listed in Western works as Indo- 
European in origin; it is said to be related to such European words as mas 
or much. However, maha-, and the related ma-, are really intensive prefixes 
which are used from India to the far reaches of Polynesia. In many cases, 
they are used in exactly the same way with the same basic pronunciation. 
On the other hand, it seems clear that the related European terms are 
merely borrowed corruptions of the original. To prove this point, we need 
only refer to the use of maha- in Polynesian languages as far off as New 
Zealand. The meaning and usage is exactly the same as it is in India and the 
intervening regions. Many “Aryanists" have sought a Caucasoid or Nordic 
connection to such links, but these have to be classified as preposterous. A 
simple question that can be put to the Nordic theorists is why, if the inflec- 
tional Europoids were so important in diffusing culture and language in 
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Pre-Columbian America and Oceania, did they not leave one living remnant 
of their tongue in any of these tribal, non-assimilating regions? This ques- 
tion can be further extended to race and culture. If Thor Heyerdahl wishes 
to argue against the Malay Archipelago as the starting point of the 
Polynesian migrations on the basis of certain cultural traits, he must be con- 
sistent. For example, it may be true, as he argues, that the Polynesian did 
not carry iron with them, despite the fact that iron existed long ago in the 
Malay region. But then Heyerdahl goes on to construct some theory of 
Europoids coming from Africa, or even Norway, where iron is supposed to 
have existed even before its advent in Southeast Asia. 


The prefix maha-, must be considered to be of Austric origin, as 
there is no reasonable evidence of inflectional speakers ever r penetrating 
into pre-contact Oceania. 


The word, arya, has already been discussed to some extent. It is 
probably derived from the root, ari, and may be related to the word, Arii, 
the name of an ancient tribe of Northern Iran. In Tahiti and other parts of 
Polynesia and Melanesia we have the term, ari, meaning "chief, noble, 
chiefly caste", the variation, alii is also widely found. In the language of the 
Lau islands off Fiji, we have the words, arai and ara meaning "chief", and 
these are undoubtedly related to the common Melanesian, araha, alaha 
"chief". In the Philippines, avi "king, noble, chief", is found in Ilocano, and 
hari "king, chief", is found in Tagalog. Related words can be found in other 
Philippine languages. See the discussion on ra and raja given later in this 
work. 


The word deva provides yet another example. Although the word oc- 
curs in the Latin, it must be attributed to borrowing from the Etruscan, 
Pelasgian or some other early agglutinative tongue of the European region. 
The same word pronounced diwa, diva, deva, etc. is found in the remotest 
parts of the Malay Archipelago, including among many isolated tribal 
peoples. Recently, it was found among the completely isolated Tasaday of 
the Philippines. Many Western scholars used this fact to discredit the 
Tasaday as a hoax; claiming that their language had been made up. Such ac- 
cusations, however, are fantastic as even a cursory observation of the lan- 
guage would reveal. The reason diwa existed among the Tasaday, or any 
other of the numerous tribes of Insular Southeast Asia, is that it is a word of 
Austric origin. Diwa means not only God, but also spirit, soul, thought, 
ideas and consciousness. In this way it resembles the Indian usage, in which 
single words have multiple meanings. This type of flexible usage is not found 
in the European use of the word where it is connected entirely with mythol- 
ogy. 

We cannot but connect diwa, as a reference to the soul, spirit, con- 
sciousness, etc. in addition to its reference to the deity, with tua or atua of 
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the Polynesians. There is no d in Polynesian and that sound is usually sub- 
stituted with the ¢ or k sound. Tua is thus the same as dua, which we will re- 
late here to diwa. Tua means God, but it also refers to the spirit and soul. 
Further connections to deva are: diwa "God, spirit, self, idea, sense", Proto- 
Austronesian; diwata "God, spirit", Proto-Philippine, dewuta "Sun", Selenct 
davi "Sun", Alite, du, "Sun", Nengone, di-na "Sun", Motu, do "Sun", Papuan, 
do “devil’, Ambrym, dua "body, self, spirit", Lao, ma-adua "God", Kapin- 
gamarangi, tua “body or spe of animal", Dioi, also do Kam-Sui; tua "deity, 
spirit, image, idol, corpse", (a variant of a-tua) common Polynesian, also kua 
and akua diu "to exalt, beyond", Arosi, Wango, Lau. suggest a comparison 
between bhasa and bahasa "language", Indonesian, Malay.; basa "to read", 
Philippine also basahin "to read;" basa "language", Kawi, vosa, "to speak, 
say, word, language", Fiji; waha "mouth, voice", Maori; waha "saying, word, 
mouth, voice, language", common Polynesian; vasa "to speak", Sesake, 
vasana "speech;" visiena "speech", Api; bosa "to speak", Florida, Ysabel; 
bacah "language", Proto-Philippine, phasa "language", Thai, basa "to speak", 
Efate. 


The word, naga, is one of the most obvious Austric words that has 
been given a wishful Europoid origin. The same word, naga, referring to a 
dragon or sea-monster is found throughout the Malay Archipelago includ- 
ing among many tribals. However, the real proof of its Austric provenance 
comes from words like naka: sea-monster (Hawaiian), mgata: snake 
(Samoan); nganga: house-lizard (Marquesan), niha: snake (Buro); nata; ser- 
pent (Proto-Polynesian); ngu "snake", Thai, ngua, Sek, ngia, Ong-Be, ngi, 
Laqua, nge, Dioi, ngata "snake, worm", Indonesian, nguak "dragon, 
crocodile", Thai, nakahi or ngakahi: snake (Maori). The latter entry was 
curiously stated in one Maori dictionary to have been borrowed from 
English? These Polynesian correspondences are derived from the word 
naka, which means to snake or rattle, an appropriate root for a word that 
denotes serpents. The word naga is also the name of a tree in the Filipino 
and Malay tongues. The connection of the naga with the tree, and both with 
the phallus is well-known in the Austric and other regions. 


- The word, kath, means "to tell, declare", while katha refers to a "tale, 
or speech". Related to this in the Austric, we have: katha "story, composi- 
tion", Tagalog kathambuhay "tale, novel", Tagalog kagi "to say, speak, talk, 
"Manobo, Indonesian, Takao "to speak, tell", Marg., Mangar., tata "speak", 
Fiji; ka’ao "tradition, legend", Hawaiian ta’o "word, speech, to speak, " Fiji; 
ka’ao "tradition, legend", Hawaiian ta’o "word, speech, to speak", Tah., ka- 
no, kuno, kono "to speak, say", Ilocano; kake "to speak", Haw, also a special 
chant in secret chiefly language, kaka-ni "to talk incessantly, be noisy". 
These words are probably derived from a root resembling ka. See also "kavi" 
below. 
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Kavi/kawi “wise man, poet, writer" Sanskrit, also kauga, kavya 
"poetry". kaula "prophet, seer", Hawaiian, kawikan "maxim, proverb, 
sayings", Tagalog kuwa "to say, speak, tell, declare", Proto-Philippine, kawa- 
yan “to call", Tagalog kwala "to speak", Proto-Malaitan, kuwa "to talk loudly, 
resound, a prayer", Hawaiian also kiwa-wa and kawawa “unintelligible 
sound of voices", kawele "a special chant with clear, distinct pronunciation". 


In Polynesia, the ka- derived words seem to denote a form of loud or 
confusing speech in contrast to India and Southeast Asia, but at times it also 
had a meaning of excellent speech as in the last definition. 


The word, atman, is important in Indian philosophical thinking. The 
Austric relationship of the atman is evidenced by the following: at#nan "self, 
soul, intelligence" Sanskrit. ata "reflected image, outline, spirit", Samoan, 
aka "shadow, figure, outline", Hawaiian, akala "idea, thought", Tagalog, aka- 
lain "to think, conceive, imagine", Tagalog, ako, aku "I", common 
Austronesian, atin "our’, akin "my", Austronesian, atamai "mind", Anutan, 
atamai “intelligence, wisdom", Samoan. 


Another important word in Indian thought is related to kara "to act, 
work", from which we get karma "action, deed, work", through addition of 
nominal construction suffix -ma. Kalai "an enterprise or policy, fig. from 
kalai "to plan", Hawaiian galie "to work", Samoan, Nanumea, galue-ga 
“work, employment", Samoan, galuea’iina "action", Samoan, galaw "action, 
movement", Tagalog ga/o "action", Pamp. gula "action", Lau, kala "to do 
roughiy, hastily", Kwaio, kara "plan, conspiracy", Kwaio, kalai “acting done 
in dance performances", Kwaio, daura "work", Arosi, daura’i "to work", 
Arosi, Lau, karatnan "outcome, consequence, result", Tagalog, k-in-aratnan 
"destiny, fate, result ". 


A related word may be karana “factor, cause, division of lunar day 
into halves" karang "part between", Indonesian, kalana "division of land 
smaller than a moku", Hawaiian, klang "middle", Tai, klanq, Sek, klang "the 
part between", Proto-Miao- Yao, kaling "part between", Indonesian, kalanq 
"wedge", Tagalog, kola "wedge", Fiji, galing "source, origin, cause", Tagalog, 
kalana "source, as in la kalana ola "the Sun, the source of life", Hawaiian, 
gerin "root", Gog, goren "root", Motloy, gula "cause", Lau, tara "cause" Arosi. 


Although there are related terms in the inflectional languages we 
must assert that the term was probably borrowed from the numerous ag- 
glutinative-speaking peoples of Europe or the Middle East who include the 
Sumerians, Elamites, Hurrians, Hatti, Subarians, Etruscans, Basques, 
Aquitani, Picts and Finno-Ugrians. To the possibility of a small group of 
white culture bearers having diffused vocables into the area of Oceania, we 
must state that this is only a possibility and not a probability. It is not sup- 
ported by the evidence. It is also possible that all the royalty of Europe was 
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descended form the Huns and Avars, but that does not allow one to assert 
that claim. It is difficult to see why, if the supposed white culture bearers 
were so influential among the supposedly ignorant natives, they did not in- 
troduce at least one remnant of their language among the thousands of ton- 
gues from the Americans to Insular Southeast Asia? And why did they not 
introduce their form of writing or iron, or any other of the technologies they 
possessed? _ 


In the assimilative cultures of the inflectional speakers, these skills 
and arts were diffused very quickly, so that very few peoples in their eth- 
nographic region did not possess them. In the tribal regions of India, 
Southeast Asia and related areas, iron-age peoples lived right next to those 
in the stone-age without ever assimilating or diffusing many aspects of their 
culture to the neighbouring tribes. Up until very recently many of the tribals 
in the Philippines did not possess iron though they had contact for many 
centuries with those who did mine and use the metal. The recent discovery 
of the Tasaday gives an example of a stone-age people living not too far 
from people using telephones and other modern conveniences. So, while 
the diffusion of technologies is a barrier to any assertion of pre-Columbian 
Europoid influence in the New World or Oceania, it is no great obstacle to 
the theory that Austric and other agglutinative words were passed into the 
inflectional languages from the East, and from the agglutinative speakers of 
Europe and the Middle East itself. 


The word kama means to desire, love, wish or long for in Sanskrit. In 
the Marquesan language kami-kami means: to desire. In Fijian the same 
word means pleasant or sweet as in Sanskrit, kKamya: agreeable. In Maori, 
kama means to be eager. Kamim means to have sexual intercourse as in 
Sanskrit, and in Hawaiian, kama-kama means to practise prostitution. 
Kama’ refers to playing the patron of harlots. Kama also means the first 
husband of a wife due to being the one that gives children (kama). Kama 
also means to tie up, to bind, to tame or domesticate in a number of 
Malayo-Polynesian languages including Malagasay where it appears as 
tamaha: tamed. In Sanskrit, the word appears as.dam, damana, etc. Ob- 
viously the Europoid word, tame, was borrowed from the Austrics through 
India or elsewhere although this is rarely admitted. It may have been one of 
the agglutinative Caucasian languages as the word hu-kama means to adopt 
a child among them, while in Polynesia kama or tama also means child or 
children. 


Kama also provides the root for words relating to burning or setting 
things on fire in Polynesian and Fijian languages. For example, kama-ca, 
means to burn or set on fire in Fijian, while kama means burat. In Tahitian 
tamauo, means to keep burning, while in Samoan tamata, means to burn 
lightly. In Tagalog, damda-min means passion. 
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To this we can compare the fiery arrows of Kama, the Hindu God 
of love, which instilled fiery passion in their targets. In a way, Kama’s ar- 
rows acted to tame men into the domestic life and in this way he resembles 
the Polynesian god, Kama, who was invoked for binding or taming spells. 
In Sanskrit, tamas relafes to sloth and darkness and we find the same 
meaning in words like the Philippine tamad: lazy, slothful. Also, Fornander 
suggested that Sanskrit, famra, meaning copper-coloured or red was 
derived from Polynesian tama or kama meaning to be burnt or fired. In the, 
Malay Archipelago, we have tambaga, or tumbaga, which refers to copper, 
or more frequently a mixture of gold and copper. 


The words just studied bring up the interesting case of the letter k in 
the inflectional languages as compared with the agglutinative ones. It seems 
to me that the letter must have been borrowed by the inflectional speakers 
at some early date from either the agglutinative or isolating language forms. 
Its proper usage is rare and usually found in words whose origins are 
suspect. Generally the k sound in inflectional languages is corrupted into a 
form of the letter c. The letter k is, on the other hand, very important in 
Sanskrit, modern Indian vernaculars and the Austric languages. The 
prominence of the letter in the Slavic languages, especially the Eastern 
ones, may be due in large part to the Turanian influences of the Mongols, 
Kipchaks, Turks, Huns, Khazars, Kazakhas and other related peoples of the 
area. 


Panini 

We can suggest that as Panini lived in the India of the far northwest 
(modern Pakistan) his Sanskrit represented the effort made by original in- 
flectional-speakers to adopt the native agglutinative tongue. The Paninian 
Sanskrit however, was not generally used in most Classical Sanskrit writings 
where the phonology was more clearly than that of its native speakers. 


Probably the Vedic Aryans who migrated to India had already 
adopted the Indian religion from the Dravidian and Austric inhabitants of 
Persia known as Elamites, Magi and Sumerians. To prove this point let me 
make a partial list of examples: 


1. Wheat: It is not mentioned in the Rig-veda, and its earliest relation 
describes it as a food of the Mlecchas. Wheat has been called the 
"Aryan" grain by Western scholars. Not until very late was wheat 
accepted for sacrifices, and even then only by certain authors. Some 
texts forbid the use of wheat for specific sacrifices like those to the 
Nagas. 


2. Rice: Rice is mentioned quite early in the Vedas. Even very early texts 
describe rice as a sacred food usable for all types of sacrifices. In fact, 
rice is the primary item to be used as substitute for other sacrifices, and 
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the only grain used in practically every offering. There is every reason 
to believe that at least as early as the Atharva Veda, rice was the 
principal food of the Vedic peoples. 


. Turmeric: This is one of the most important root herbs in the Hindu 


religion. It is a tropical herb, and seems to have come into play at least 
by Atharva Veda times. Turmeric is an important sacred herb among 
the Austrics from Madagascar to Tahiti. It is used to smear the body in 
much the same way it is used in India. 


. Betel nut: Although it is difficult to trace the betel nut to Vedic times, it 


certainly can be established very early because it was prevalent all over 
India. Betel nut chewing is an Austric tradition from India to 
Melanesia. 


. Rudraksha: These berries were sacred to Saivites from the earliest 


times. They are found principally in Nepal, a strange place for a berry 
sacred to peoples from Iran or the western reaches of Central Asia. 


. Ayurveda: The tradition of ayurveda dates at least from the time of the 


Atharva Veda, and possibly to the Rig Veda also. The herbs and 
methodologies of ayurveda are either tropical or Eastern in nature and 
origin. Such important herbs as amla, turmeric, cinnamon, black pepper, 
long pepper, cardamom, ginger, ashwaganda, krishnala, and brahmi are 


all of tropical or Eastern provenance. So are import woods like sandal 


and bamboo. If ayurveda were of Europoid origin as some claim, one 
would expect Western herbs to have much more important a place, 
especially in the early texts. Certainly there are many Persian and other 
Western herbs readily available in the temperate or desert climates of 
Northwestern India and Pakistan, and the mountainous ones of the 
Himalayas. Many Western herbs could have been cultivated if they 
were considered important. However, it is difficult to prove 
substantially that there was ever any major migration of plant species 
from the West to India. This can only be explained by the fact that the 
people had already been assimilated into an Eastern culture. Wheat 
may be one of the few expceptions. Barley, on the other hand, is called 
yava and its origin is traditionally credited as being to the east of India. 


. Cow: How can any self-respecting "Aryans" not eat beef? Can anyone 


identify such a tradition to the West of India and North of Africa? Are 
not most tribal peoples in India to this day worshipful of cows? While 
the vegetarian tradition made some headway east of India, it never 
penetrated far into the West. Only in Africa are there similar traditions 
as far as I know. It is totally against Europoid upbringing not to eat 
meat. To the contrary, it was considered a great merit to have plenty of 
meat to eat. Yet. we know that ahimsa and vegetarianism existed even 
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in Vedic India. I am not arguing that all Indians of Vedic times were 

vegetarians. Some were not only meat-eaters but apparently there were 

cannibals as well. Yet the concept of ahimsa was not at all unknown, 

and there is plenty of literary evidence to back this claim. In the 

Europoid countries, beef has always been one of the most prized 

foodstuffs. Furthermore, sports like bull-baiting and the modern rodeo’ 
and bull-flight demonstrate an attitude toward the bovine completely 

foreign to the peoples of the Vedas. The primacy of cow worship in 

India from the earliest times seems to be the Indian species known as 

the Brahmin. I have yet to see any evidence that foreign species were of 
any great importance in Vedic times. 


8. Mountains: Every religion seems to have certain mountains which are 
sacred to it. The Christians and Jews revere Mt. Zion in Jerusalem and 
the Muslims, Mt. Arafat in Mecca. Even the Mongol, Hun, Avar, 
Magyar and Turkic invaders of Europe brought their tradition of the 
golden Altai thousands of miles across deserts and steppe. When the 
people of Hungary and Turkey began a pan-Turanian movement near 
the turn of the century, they revived the memory of the Altai after 
centuries of Christian and Muslim influence respectively. So the 
traditions of sacred mountains truly die hard. They are connected with 
man’s attachment to his home soil. 


Therefore, it would seem logical if the Vedic Aryans were still 
possessing a religion and culture of their own when they came to India, 
they would have had some sacred mountains and other terrain they 
revered. But to the contrary, the earliest sacred mountains in Vedic 
tradition all seem to be in India or the Himalayas. Furthermore, the 
auspicioye direction in Indian cosmology is northeast, the direction of 
the Himalayas for most of India. We must ask why even early Rig Vedic 
tradition does not seem to revere any mountain ranges in Iran or 
Central Asia? As regard Mt. Meru, it is often located somewhere in the 
Himalayas. Sometimes it is located astronomically as the North Pole. 
But even here this is a cosmological model based on astronomical 
observations that has no bearing on Central Asia or Persia, or any other 
place unless we are suggesting the Vedic Aryans migrated from the 
North Pole. This is especially true when one notes that Meru was 
supposed to be along the same meridian, or longitude, as Lanka. 


9. Trees: Trees are sacred in Hindu tradition, and even more important in 
the Buddhist and Jaina beliefs. The banyan, asvatta, tulasi and sal trees 
are among the most sacred in India. They are all native or tropical 
varieties. 


10. Vratyas: The Vratyas seemed to be peoples related to the Magadhans 
and other East Indians. They apparently had separated at some time 
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from another group in Persia and Mesopotamia. The Vratyas were a 
' phallic-worshipping black-magic practising totally non-Europoid 
people. Their genetic relations to the Vedic Aryans is evidence that 
there was some element to the West of India spreading a related 
cultural/religious milieu. These people must have been related to the 
Hurrians and Elamites who shared some similar beliefs. Both of the 
latter were, of course, agglutinative-speaking peoples. 


11. Yoga: This art is hard to relate to anything found among the Western 
peoples. Something similar may have been practised in ancient Egypt, 
but it seems to have come from further South. On the other hand, 
meditation has a very ancient origin to the east of India. Chi meditation 
goes back very long ago in China, despite attempts by Westerners to 
connect it with Europoid culture-bearers. The Huna religion of Hawaii, 
and other native Pacific religions practised a form of meditation. So did 
the Turanian peoples of pre-Columbian America. There are even some 
statues from ancient America showing individuals in half or full 
Padmapani positions. The half lotus position is practised in many parts 
of the Pacific for social and religious functions as well as meditation. 
Most types of Pacific and ancient American meditation, and also Far 

- Eastern meditation, utilized different postures, breathing tame 
and mental imagery. The performance of austerities in preparation was 
also common. In Huna meditations, the kahuna accumulated mana, or 
energy, in the same way yogis accumulate tapas, or heat. This allows for 
the accomplishment of miraculous feats, or siddhis. It is difficult to 
argue the origin of yoga from the old shamanistic (Saman) postures of 
primeval times. The Muslims of Al-Birunt’s time called the Buddhists 
and Jainas Shammaniya, possibly on account of their constant practice 
of yoga. Not all shamanistic traditions involved wild gyrations. There 
were also traditions, such as that of the Huna, that involved tranquil, 
samadhi states. — 


12. Bathing: When the Europeans began there colonizing campaigns, one 
of the things that impressed them most about the heathen of India, 
Southeast Asia, the Pacific and the Americas was their crude and 
unhealthy practice of bathing. The Spanish derided the peoples of the 
Philippines who were known to head for the rivers at the end of the day 
and spend as much as 3 hours bathing and socializing in the water. The 
American Indians often burnt incense when Europeans were present, 
not as means of worship, but because of their disagreeable odour. In _ 
fact, it was not until relatively recent times, largely due to the influence 
of modern science, that Europeans realised the value of bathing and 
cleanliness. This might stun many brain-washed Third World folk who 
consider themselves as the descendants of the unwashed. 
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There was, of course, some ritual bathing that was common in parts of 
the Middle East. The Hebrews and Arabs are such examples. But here, 
I believe, there is a foreign influence. Either way they did not have the 
tradition of bathing and soaking in sacred rivers that seemed to 
pervade the regions to the East and South. 


13. Lotus: One must wonder how the lotus, a water-plant with a very 
ancient history of sacredness in South and East Asia became an 
important symbol to the Vedic peoples of arid Iran and Central Asia. I _ 
am not aware of the importance of the lotus in Europe, although it was 
fairly important along the Nile. But this still does not explain its 
importance up to at least the time of the Atharva Veda, where the 
Vedic deity Brahma is closely associated with the flower. 


14. Yakshas, Nagas, etc: It seems that early in the Vedic texts there was 
already an animistic tradition very similar to those found in tropical 
areas. The nature of the Yaksha, Naga, Garuda tradition is so similar in 
concept to those found from India to the farthest reaches of the Austric 
Pacific, that it is unlikely to be a coincidence. 


15. Magic: Western writers from colonial times to the present made a habit 
of writing on how magic and mysticism were far removed from the 
sensibilities of civilized Europeans. In fact, the mystical tradition has 
always been something to be expunged among Europoid races whether 
they be in Europe, the Middle East or North Africa. Any magic or 
mysticism movements among those peoples seemed to be of non-Aryan 
origin, and practised mostly in cult form. They were often severely 
oppressed even in pre-Christian or pre-Muslim times. The Atharva 
Veda, and even the other Vedas, show a distinct tolerance of mantras, 
charms, black magic and the likes. In fact, magic and mysticism have 
always enjoyed public approval, and usually governmental tolerance. 


16. Karma: Practically every scholar of note, including Westerners have 
credited the idea of karma to the Austrics. Yet it seems certain that 
karma was already current even in early Vedic times. 


17. Ahimsa: This concept has been given an Eastern or Austric origin by 
most experts. Certainly the ancient writings of China show traces of it 
as far back as Lao Tzu and Confucius and possibility even in the classic 
of the Yeliow Emperor and the I Ching. Here, though the 
concentration toward non-violence and harmonious relationship 
between all life had less complete application than in India, where the 
killing of animals was forbidden. But there is little of this kind of 
thought west of India in ancient times. 


18. Coconut: There may be some who argue that the coconut was not 
known in Vedic times. However, it is certain that the coconut was 
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mentioned in early texts, where it already appears to have a very sacred 
and old tradition. We have to remember that wheat also is not 
mentioned in the earliest texts, yet most Western scholars assume that 
it must have been the primary food of Rig Vedic times. It seems highly 
unlikely that the coconut could have achieved the role it played in 
Vedic religion, as early as it did, without some very early borrowing 
taking place beforehand. 


19. Chakra and swastika: Although the swastika has often been labelled as 
an "Aryan" symbol, the meaning of "Aryan" taken in the purely Western 
context, the presence of this symbol in the farthest reaches of the Far 
East and in the Americas clearly show that it must be of Turanian 
origin. Its presence in Europe must be explained by the numerous 
non-Europoid peoples viz, the Basques, Finns, Etruscans, Pelasgians, 
Picts, Estonians, Huns, Avars, Turks, Lapps, etc. who either preceded 
the Europoids or invaded their areas at later dates. In fact, its 
importance in Europe seems to have been historically connected to the 
aggiutinative speakers. The chakra symbol was found among the 
Elamites of Iran at a very early date. We must deny contentions that 
either of these symbols is of Europoid origin. They are Aryan only in 
the sense of Aryan as a word of Austro-Dravidian provenance. 


20. Sun, Moon and Star worship: Many Western scholars have pointed to 
some aspects of sky worship among early Europoids as evidence of a 
connection between them and the Magi and early Indians. However, 
sky worship was the primary form of religion of all peoples at one time 
or another. The practice of reverence of the Sun, Moon and stars in a 
serious and formal! fashion is not attributed to European peoples, or 
even to Middle Eastern peoples other than the Magi, the Sabeans and 
related tribes of Arabia and Iran. Here the origin may be 
Sumero-Elamite, or Vratya in origin. Undoubtedly the astrology of the 
Chaldeans and Magi finds its origins among the Sumerians, and these 
agglutinative-speaking people were probably the ancestors of both 
those groups. 


Formal worship of the Sun, Moon and stars is found among many 
Austric, and particularly, Austronesian peoples. The importance 
among the Austronesians may be due to their dependence on the stars 
for navigation on the open seas. In the Philippines practically every 
major religious rite started with dedications to the Sun, Moon and 
stellar deities. In Polynesia, the celestial bodies were also studied and 
worshipped in various forms. The Sun, the Moon, the horizon, the 
ecliptic, the solstices, Orion, the tail of Scorpion, the Great Bear, and 
the Pleaides are of universal importance among the Austronesians, and 
they are also quite prominent among the earliest Indians. The role they 
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play in Vedic and Magian rituals must be credited to Austric origin, 
and does not appear Europoid in origin. 


This is only a partial list of the many examples which will be dealt 
with showing that the early Vedic peoples possessed a distinctly Indian 
religion and culture. There are other details as diverse as why a Vedic God 
like Yama should be riding around on a water buffalo, to the Indian fond- 
ness for mantras and magical charms. 


A note should be given here as regarding the dating of the ancient 
Vedic texts. The method is often flawed. It often involves using their own 
presumptions as evidence to obtain a desired result. For example, if a text 
like the Atharva Veda contains references to subjects that do not agree with 
their own theories of migrations into India, it is dated to fit into their 
schemes. I am not suggesting that one accepts the views of some orthodox 
Indian scholars who give dates of millions of years ago for the Rig Weda. 
This seems to be based more on religious conviction than scientific 
evidence. At the same time, we should not accept as gospel the dates of 
Western scholarship whose motives often seem to be much less pure than 
those of the Indian traditionalists. 


The Rishis 


This discussion should naturally start with the rishis as they were the 
progenitors of the Brahman caste. No few commentators have noted that 
the tradition of the rishis is completely non-Europoid in cultural milieu. In 
fact, the life style of the rishis was totally the opposite of the spirit of the 
peoples from Iran to North Africa, northward to Europe and eastward 
again to the Slavic countries. Only among the early Hebrews and their Beni- 
nabiym, who may have been influenced by the Sumerians and Hurrians, and 
among the Islamic Turanians of Iran, Turkey and later other areas, can we 
find similar traditions. But, in general, the rishi type of life style was con- 
demned by these peoples and most often severely persecuted. 


We cannot but help notice the practice of building up tapas for the 
performance of siddhis and for other spiritual experiences, and its similarity 
to shamanistic practices the world over. India also had its own shamans, 
who became the major priests of the Jainas. Yet even the tapasvis are simp- 
ly another form of shaman that has its counterpart in the Taoist and Chi 
practitioners going back to before the writing of the I Ching, and among the 
Huna practitioners of Hawaii. We should remember that the doctrine in 
‘Taoism has its origin far earlier than Lao-tzu, and going back even before 
the final edition of the I Ching. 


The use of intoxicating drinks like soma and amrita in their spiritual 
practices has a direct connection with Austronesian and other Austric cus- 
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toms to the east of India. In the Philippines, fermented coconut palm sap 
known as fuba, and the saps of other palms were commonly used in 
religious rituals and practices. Other forms of fermented sap beverages 
were found throughout the Austronesian islands. In Polynesia, Fiji and sur- 
rounding areas, the roots and leaves of the Kava-kava plant are used for 
similar purposes. Just as in the case of soma and amrita, tuba, kava-kava, 
sassa and related beverages were fermented, mildly-intoxicating and 
believed to be the food of the gods. In all cases, these religious drinks were 
said to be a gift from heaven, and were connected with the sea and the 
waters of life. They were said to increase longevity, or to grant immortality, 
and to be generally good for the health. 


But most. importantly, they transformed the state of mind of the 
drinker to a spritual framework. It should not be understated that the soma 
used in modern Vedic rituals is a tropical Indian plant. Many Western 
scholars, aware of the discrepancy with their own Eurocentric theories, 
have claimed that the modern soma is only a substitute for the original one. 
Although the words soma and amrita may indeed speak of any fermented, 
spirituous beverage used for religious purposes, it does not seem that the 
soma used in the Sruti rituals has been definitely changed. This is against 
the spirit of the Vedic rites, and the evidence mounted in this regard must 
be classified as "hopeful". It is interesting to note in regard to soma drinking 
that wine, opium, bhang and other harmful intoxicants were not used in In- 
dian or Austric religious practices, at least not to any great extent. 


It was necessary that the beverage be of a healthful nature and that it 
promote longevity, or even immortality. 


The fact that these drinks were most often drawn from the saps of 
trees shows a connection with the belief in Yaksha, or tree spirits. 
Coomaraswamy has clearly documented the connection between the Yak- 
shas, the waters of life, and the soma or amrita drink. The belief in tree 
spirits is a strong and widespread Austric belief that pertains even in places 
of Islamic or Christian influence. The connection of these spirits with the 
waters and immortality establishes an unmistakable connection with similar 
beliefs in India. And these beliefs can be found beyond the regions of In- 
dian influence in 1 Asia, as they extend to Micronesia and other Pacific is- 


lands. 


In fact, according to the puranas, amrita is a product of the Ocean of 
Milk, which has been connected by S.M. Ali, Gerini and others with the 
oceans well to the east of India. The Ramayana, Mahabharata, and Brihat 
Samhita and Parasara scem to agree in placing the Milky Ocean to the east 
of India. The churning of the Ocean of Milk is a belief that is indelibly con- 
nected with the Eastern regions in the Indian psyche. 
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The drinking of soma, like the practice of yoga, was connected with 
the attainment of tapas. The latter principle is essentially the same as Brah- 
man, meaning breath or spirit. The Polynesians used the term mana to 
describe the same principle. Mana was a widespread concept throughout 
the Austric, and particularly the Austronesian lands. Its great similarity to 
tapas and Brahman, lie not only in the acquisition of spiritual powers and 
attainments, but in the use of tabu, or kapu. The latter term applies to 
restrictions on eating, or interdining, and in intermarriage in order to 
protect the sacred principle. A violation of these restrictions could result in 
expulsion from one’s caste altogether. 


Both tapas and mana were connected in one way.or another with the 
rising of energy or heat. The Kundalini Shakti is often compared to an 
erupting volcano, with the fiery stream of lava issuing up from the earth’s 
caverns compared to a snake coming out of its hole. This serpent is one and 
the same with Kundalini which rises out of its cave in the sacrum upward 
along the channels of the body. In ancient Hawaiian belief, the fiery thermal 
energy under Mount Kiluaea is said to be the mana of Pele, the volcano 
goddess. Mana is stored, like tapas, in the lower parts of the body, from 
which it is to be channeled toward the middle and upper bodies. 


The use of mantras was closely-connected with the tapas, or Brah- 
mana, of the individual. Without this spiritual energy, mantras were mere 
unempowered words. Violation of the taboos, or tapu, regarding interdin- 
ing, intermarriage, and other activities resulted in the loss of tapas and the 
ineffectuality of mantras, or mantaras. We have already mentioned the 
closeness of man-tara and mana-tara; the latter being composed of two 
Polynesian words meaning spell or charm, and the breaking of the same 
respectively. Thus a mantara was a formula either for casting or breaking a 
spell. This closely relates with the usage of many mantras particularly those 
found in the Atharva Veda. The word mana could also speak of a prayer 
used to facilitate the acquisition of spiritual energy. Thus there are many 
correspondences between the two concepts. 


The form of many mantras is best suited to agglutinative speakers as — 
the recitations are composed into long compound words-formulas. This is 
the characteristic feature of agglutinative languages. Other mantras such as 
the seed mantras are probably due to the linguistic influence of Sino- 
Tibetans as the mantras are all monosyllabies. While mantras can be found 
among the peoples and tribes of the Austric regions conforming to com- 
pound word mantras, and monosyllable mantras can be found among the 
tribes of Nepal, Eastern India, Tibet, etc., it is very difficult to relate such 
forms to the inflectional-speaking peoples. The use of mystic word formulae 
can be found, for example, among the exorcist rites of the Catholic Church, 
but they are neither monosyllabic nor agglutinative in nature. 
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The use of spells and charms in the traditions of inflectional speakers 
in Europe or the Middle East was always on the fringe level, and usually 
due to foreign influence. Although some remnants of this practice survive in 
the Catholic Church and elsewhere, they have never found the formal ac- 
ceptance prevalent elsewhere. This is attributable largely to the anti-mysti- 
cal milieu of the inflectional speakers’ culture. However, nowhere is the 
reciting of magical formulas linked closely with the accumulation of mana 
or tapas, which must be guarded by the observance of various tapu. These 
tapus are protected further by the institution of caste distinctions. This type 
of society is distinctly Austric and has no European or Middle Eastern 
counterpart. 


The word, ra 


The word, ra, when studied in-depth may give us some idea of the 
Austric influence in India, especially as it pertains to the Rishis and the 
Brahmana tradition. 


Ra, Ra, Rara, etc. are names given to the Sun in the languages of 
Polynesia and other parts of Oceania such as Melanesia. Noting the inter- 
changeability of r and / the word is also found in the forms La, Lara, Laei, 
etc. as far as the islands of Indonesia. This root, ra or Ja, seems also to be 
connected with the words rangi, langi, lani, langit, etc. which connote the 
heavens and the sky in numerous Austronesian languages. It may be that 
this word for the heavens even proceeded the shorter form of ra or Ja. 


This same root also means "to shine", in multiple Austronesian ton- 
gues. Of course, taking into account the great luminosity of the Sun, the 
connection is quite obvious. Which meaning came first is difficult to say, but 
it seems likely that ra and /a were derived from rangi, langi, etc. and thus the 
meaning "to shine", may be secondary. Rangi and /angi may themselves be 
related to the words raha and laha meaning "great or big". 


The root, 7a "to shine, light, day, etc"., seems to have a correspon- 
dence with the Sanskrit word raj "to shine". Indeed, one of the names of the 
Sun in Sanskrit is "Ravi", from this root is raja, meaning "king", or "ruler". It 
is often claimed that this word has an Indo-European etymology due to its 
resemblance to Latin, rex and similar words. While there may certainly be a 
relation between the European and Sanskrit terms, the correct etymology 
seems to be Austric. We can prove this using the barrier we discussed 
above, which we will call the "Oceanic line". This line will describe not only 
the island nations of Oceania, but also the tribal languages of Formosa, 
which did not seem to be deeply effected by Indian linguistic influences. By 
establishing the presence of words related to raja, and other words which 
will be subsequently discussed, beyond the Oceanic line, a firm case can be 
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built for Austric origin. If a suitable etymology can also be shown, the argu- 
ment will be almost certain. 


First of all, we might mention that the word, raha, meaning "king, 
ruler", can be found as far off as the Philippine islands among many an iso- 
lated tribe. It might well be that this is due to Indian influence, as often 
claimed, but this cannot be taken for granted. The word, raha, and the re- 
lated, Jaha, meaning "big, great, ete", can be found in far-off Melanesia. 
From these words, we get a-raha and a-laha meaning "king, chief". There 
can be little doubt that these Oceanic words are related to the Polynesian a- 
ri, a-li’i and ariki, all of which have the meaning of "chief, king, a noble 
caste". Here we find that the a of -ra and -la is sharpened to ani sound. This 
may also be the case in the Tagalog, ha-ri "king, lord, ruler", and the Ilocano 
a-ri having the same meaning. 


But what about the other meaning of ra and /a which corresponds to 
the Sanskrit, raj "to shine". To this meaning ‘may be related the /atu of 
Polynesia, rato of Melanesia and the ratu of Indonesia. By an interchange of 
the letter r with d we also get the familiar, datu of Austronesia. The inter- 
change of the last two letters is well attested to in Austronesia. The words 
latu, ratu, datu all having the meaning of "chief, ruler, head-man, head- 
builder, elder, etc.” exist in numerous Austronesian languages. 


Even from what may be the original root of rangi, langi, etc. we get an 
epithet for chiefs and nobles in the Malayo-Polynesian region. For example, 
rangi is one of the words for "chief", in the Maori language. That the pre- 
vious words for ruler have some connection with the sky or Sun may easily 
be presumed when we consider the importance of both these factors in the 
religion and culture of the Austronesians. We can also examine the relation 
between rangi and the Ural-Altaic tangri, tengri, degri, etc. which have al- 
ready been compared in previous works. Tengri also refers to the sky and to 
the Supreme God, and in a number of Ural-Altaic languages it means 
"emperor, ruler". 


In some cases, the root word is hidden, for example, in the Wango, 
mae-raha "king, chief". Indeed, in this example, mae- may simply be a form 
of the Austric intensive prefix, ma-, which is also found in Sanskrit as maha- 
and thus, mae-raha may be equivalent to maha-raja. Possibly also the 
Paluan, ni-bak and mer-re-del may also be derived from the root, ra. In 
Arosi, we have rahu "a married male elder who has earned a place of 
respect in the community". 


We can use the same argument given for raja, and extend it to the 
word, rishi. This word may be derived from a root which also means "to 
shine, glisten, glitter", and that root being another form of -ra or -la. We 
have already mentioned the change in these latter roots of the a toi forming 
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ni and li, We find both the a and the i forms widely attested to in Austric 
words such as /a-ma, S.E. Papuan, "to shine, light", Ja-ab, la-gablab "blaze, 
flame", Tagalog, also li-yab "blaze", flame", ma-lama, ma-rama "moon, 
moonlight", Polynesian, ni-an, ri-a "shine", Tai, Siamese, Shan Lao. Forms 
exchanging the r or / for d are da-ma "light, to shine", Indonesian, and da- 
mag “fire, burning", Formosa. 


Directly related to the word, rishi, we get li-so, Fiji, "to glisten, be 
fiery, have fiery eyes", li-ko, with k interchanged for s meaning "to shine, glis- 
ten, the shining of the eyes", Hawaiian, lisik "glinting of fiery eyes", Tagalog, 
also man-lisik "to glare", pan-lilisik "glaring", licik "mean", Indonesian, licau 
"glossy, shining, as if smeared with oil", Malay. 


To support the contention that rishi is related to these words, we 
have the alternate meaning of rishi in Sanskrit, "a ray of light", and rishu 
"flame, heat". Furthermore, the Sapta Rishis are known as “those having 
bright crests", and are identified with the stars of the Great Bear. All rishis 
were said to shine from the accumulation of tapas after practising 
austerities. 


Another solution to a very hotly-contested etymology that can be 
provided by the root, -ra, concerns the word, ho-ra. This word is said by 
Varahamihira to be derived by dropping the first and last syllables of the 
word, ahoratri, a compound of ahan "day’, and ratri “night". 


Hora is also said to be a compound of the letter -ho and -ra, the first 
letter corresponding to the earthly globe, while the last letter is related to 
Ra-vi, the Sun. Thus, there is a sort of duality that can be noticed in the 
word, hora. This duality is confirmed by the rulership of the two horas in 
each zodiacal sign of Hindu astrology to the Sun and the Moon. The science 
of Hora in India dealt not only with time and the positions of planets, but 
also with different omens and bodily signs that indicated the future of the 
native through his good or bad karma. Kalyanavarma, the famous king- 
astrologer noted that some authorities claimed that Hora referred to the 
division of each sign into two parts, while others thought it referred to the 
lagna, or the ascendant at birth. He made no mention of the division of the 
day into 24 hours, which in Hindu astrology is counted from the time of sun- 
rise. 

Indeed, the main meaning of Hora seems to refer to the effect the 
two polarities, represented by the Sun and day, and the Moon, earth and 
night, have on the individual. Thus, each sign is divided into two halves 
called horas with one ruled by the Sun and the other by the Moon; 
Varahamihira likewise derives the word from a compound meaning "day 
and night". The lagna, being the meeting place of the heaven and earth at 
the eastern horizon also is known as hora. Even the division of the day into 
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24 parts is merely a halving of the older periods of double-hour watches, 
which are attested to in some of the oldest manuscripts on earth. 


The practice of prediction and divination is known in the Philippines 
as hula. The art of prophecy in old Hawaii was known by the now obsolete 
name of u/a-na. In Oceania, rai-rai or simply, rai denotes a seer or prophet. 
Among the Maoris, the art of divination was known as ra-ta. In the lan- 
guages of Melanesia, horota means "time, period", which naturally is derived 
from the movement of the Sun across the sky. Hora’i means daybreak in the 
Solomon Islands and "to begin", in Arosi, both meanings obviously again re- 
lated to the movement of the Sun. At the time of daybreak, the Sun stands 
at the meeting place of heaven and earth, it is from this point that Indian 
astrology begins to divide the day into 24 parts based on the movement of 
the Sun. Probably related to the word, harota "time", period", we have the 
Arosi word, horo, "to cut, divide", which of course is the way one tells time. 
It might not be inappropriate to mention here that the division of the day 
into 12 double-hours was well-attested to in Oceania and other 
Austronesian regions. In the Philippines, and Indonesia we have the words, 
hirit, hilit, hilis, etc. all referrmg to cutting or slicing. In Samoa, o/o means 
"to cut", while hori denotes the same function in Maori. 


The word, haro, or hara, in Melanesian is an adverb of time which is 
placed before the verb. Hororaha, in Arosi, refers to irregular or inter- 
mediate intervals. Among the Kapingamarangi, the word hologa refers to 
time periods based on repetitions of actions. The word hara pote in the 
Solomon Islands refer to the phases of the Moon. The word, huli, in 
Tagalog is an adjective meaning "late, not on time". It is related to the word, 
ulit, which refers to time based on repetition of some event, and thus, cor- 
responds closely to halo-ga of the Kapingamarangi. The common word huli 
or uli in Polynesia has the general meaning of repetition. The word, u/i in 
Tagalog means "once more, one more time", while u/i-u/i means "next time". 
Hulugan and hulog refers to "payment by instalment", or payment based on 
regular time intervals. Among the Maoris, Auri-tau refers to events that 
occur at intervals of one year, and to anniversaries. We might wonder if the 
words denoting repetition and revolution are not derived from the apparent 
revolution of the Sun, or Ra, around the earth along with the other heavenly 
bodies. 


Getting back to the idea of cutting or dividing, we find that along 
with the word hori meaning "to cut", the Maoris also have the word, hori-te 
"to measure, compare". Thus, in the Austronesian regions we have words 
closely resembling the Sanskrit, hora, having meanings of "to cut", "to 
measure", and "time, period of time”. Just as importantly are words like hula 
of the Philippines and (h)ulana of Hawaii which refer to the science of 
divination and propheey. Connected with these mystic arts are the Maori 
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hura “a spell, to bewitch", and many related Oceanic terms describing 
various incantations and rites, all connected with a similar root. 


But more important are words like hora’ii of the Solomon Islands 
meaning “daybreak, dawn", which may give the most pertinent connection to 
the Sanskrit, hora. In Maori, the word hura also means "the beginning of 
dawn, the beginning of the flow of the tide". The related word, hu-mu refers 
to the rising of the Sun, while hu-ru-nga can mean the rising of any of the 
heavenly bodies. Hur in Maori means "the sprouting of young shoots", while 
hora’i in Arosi means "to begin". 


The rising of the Sun (7a) refers to the beginning of the day, from 
which point we know the Indian astrologers began to divide the day into 
horas. The rising of the stars at birth, which is of course our own beginning 
or rising, indicates the ascendant, which was also called hore by some In- 
dian astrological authorities. It is at our beginning, our sprouting or rising, 
that the whole science of Hora (hula, (h)ula-na) seeks to foretell the future 
of the individual. Because at the point of rising, or birth, the spiritual 
heritage, or karma, of the person is said.to enter the physical body. Thus, 
the position of the stars at the horizon, the meeting place, either on the east- 
ern or western horizon, that the Sun caused either the day or the night, and 
thus we have the connection with ahoratri "day-night". In relation to this, we 
have the common word for the Sun and the day in the Solomon Islands and 
the New Herbrides, aho, simply another form of the more common 
Melanesian, a/o "Sun, day’, which in turn is the same as the aldo, algo, araw, 
etc. of the Malay Archipelago. The phrase, matan aho "eye of the day or 
Sun", refers to the Sun at its rising. In relation to this word we have the com- 
mon Austronesian word, hina "Moon, Sun, morning, dawn", and ahi "fire, 
lightning", which also forms ehiahi "late afternoon", Hawaiian. 


For the night, or ratra, we have roto of Ulawa and malanta in 
Melanesia, and the rodo of the Wanu, and the vidi of the Nengone, all mean- 
ing "night". In the Solomon Islands, rara refers to the count of the lunar days 
starting at night. Thus, the modern Austronesian form of aho-ratri might be: 
aho-roto. 


In reference to the idea that hora is a compound of the Sanskrit let- 
ters, -ho and -ra, with the former standing for the female polarity repre- 
sented by the earth, while the latter stands for the male polarity represented 
by the Sun, we also have a correspondence. Of course, -ra has already been 
shown to refer to the Sun in the Austric. For the female polarity, we have 
many words related to the syllable, -ho, we have hu’a "world", Are-Are; hua 
"full Moon, waxing Moon", Maori, the same term refers to two kapu phases 
of the Moon in Hawaii: hual "Moon", Rotuma, hura "Moon", Wano. In 
Melanesia, hua "woman", Ulawa, Bululaha, Samoa. 
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There are also, of course, the numerous instances of hi-na "Moon", 
throughout the Austronesian area. 


The division of the zodiacal signs is based on the occurrence of the 
spring equinox, with the ecliptical being divided into twelve parts cor- 
responding to the twelve months of the year. That the Indians attempted to 
reconcile the lunar months with the solar year is proved by their method of 
intercalation near the point of the spring equinox. Each lunar month is, of | 
course, divided into two parts, a bright half and a dark half. As the lunar 
months are unequal to the solar months there is no exact correspondence 
between the signs and the lunar fortnights, so the Indian astrologers seem to. 
have divided the signs according to their odd or even number with the Sun 
ruling the first hora in odd signs, and the Moon the first one in even signs. 
Thus, the use of the word hora to denote the two halves of each sign, one 
half ruled by the Sun and the other by the Moon, may be patterned after the 
bright and dark fortnights of the lunar month, It may be no coincidence that 
the names for the new and full moons have been found to be the same in 
far-off Oceania and in Sanskrit. One of these names, raka "the Full Moon", . 
may indeed be related to the root, ra "the Sun", as the Sun would naturally 
rule the dark fortnight starting at the Full Moon when the Moon is moving 
toward union with the Sun. 


Finally, it is possibly in the ancient Hawaiian word, hua "to bear fruit, 
to bear a child, to give birth", that we may get the original root for the first 
syllable of ho-ra. By combining a form of hua, which form now only appears 
in the Hawaiian, with the root, ra, we get hu-ra, or ho-ra, meaning the "birth 
of the Sun", or "the time of the birth of the Sun", which corresponds to the 
hora’i, hura and huru mentioned above, and meaning “dawn, sunrise”. It is 
from this birth that we get the eastern ecliptic on the horizon, or ascendant, 
which is the root of the science of Hora as known in India. 


Magas and Vratyas 


The influence of what latter would be known as the Maga and Vratya 
people seems to have been very strong among the fire-priests of the early 
Vedic peoples. As the Indo-European peoples who came into India were 
most probably from Iran or the portion of Central Asia contiguous with 
Iran, then such influences may have begun in this region. 7 


According to Lenormant, the word, maga, was the name of a tribe in 
the southern part of Chaldea and Elam. These were most probably a 
Sumerian-related people, and later were known as Maga in India, and Magi 
in the Western world. This relation between the Sumerians and Magi is 
greatly supported by the fact that the Greeks considered the Chaldeans and 
Magi to be practically the same. There seems to be little possibility other 
than the fact that the Greeks knew the Sumerians as the Chaldeans. 
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Such a noteworthy people as the Sumerians, who influenced not only 
Middle East civilization for well over a millennium, but that of the Near 
East also, and whose language and script were used in Babylon and Assyria 
up until the Greek period, could not have been unknown to the Greeks. The 
very tradition cf Chaldeans keeping astronomical records for thousands of 
years before the Greek epoch, shows that the word, Chaldean, meant the 
Sumerians to the Greeks. 


The other important agglutinative language-speaking peoples in the 
region were the Elamites, Hurrians, Subarians and the Hatti. A great deal 
of work has been done connecting the Elamites with the Dravidians. The 
works seem to be very valid, and comparisons between the Harappan lan- 
guage and the Elamite is also in order. 


As far as the Hurrians are concerned, most Western scholars have 
tried to postulate an Indo-European "ruling class", among these agglutina- 
tive-speaking peoples based on some very spurious linguistic analysis. The 
presence of Indian deities like Indra (Indar) and other words related to 
Sanskrit in an agglutinative language should have brought up the question 
as to whether the former IE origin is given for these words was correct. In- 
stead, in typical Eurocentric fashion, a more favourable IE-based analysis 
was made. Are contention, though, is that the Indian-related words in Hur- 
rian have and agglutinative, or Turanian, as Max Muller would say, origin 
and that this is confirmed by their very presence in this ancient language. 


Possibly at some date, a connection will be made between the Hur- 
rian language and that of the Elamites, Sumerians, or one of the agglutina- 
tive-speaking peoples of India or Iran. But regardless, the presence of these 
words goes far in verifying the supposition made by Chatterji and others 
that the Vedic IE peoples had already gone through Dravidian, Austric and 
other agglutinative filters while still in Iran. The evidence from the Hurrians 
suggests that this influence may have even started in the Near East region. 


Probably, the people known as Vratyas were an amalgam of 
Dravidian and Austric peoples. The Dravidians would have been the 
Elamites and possibly also the Hurrians, Subarians, Hatti, etc. The Austrics 
would have been the Sumerians, and also possibly the Hurrians, Subarians, 
etc. depending on the character of the latter people’s language. 


When we closely study the cultures of these agglutinative speakers of 
the Middle and Near East, we see some close correspondences with the 
Vedic and Vratya cultures. First, both peoples had a great leaning toward 
the mystical and magical realms. There was a marked direction toward the 
reverence of the Sun and fire. Astronomy, astrology, medicine, divination, 
black-magic, etc. all played important parts. The Chaldeans, Magi, Magas 
and Vratyas were all known as travelling, even semi-nomadic peoples. They 
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greatly valued secrecy and their language was designed to preserve the 
sanctity of their secret societies. 


The general nature of their religious system was animistic. In India, 
this system also prevailed. The Yakshas (tree spirits), Nagas (snake spirits), 
Gandharvas (bird spirits), Garuda (eagle), Kinnaras (horse spirits), Varnas 
(monkey spirits), etc. are all evidence of animism. Indeed, we even have the 
spirits of inanimate objects such as Vayu (wind), Agni (fire), Surya (sun), 
~ Chandra (moon), and mountains: Himavat, Mandara, etc.; oceans: Ksiroda, 
etc.; rivers: Ganga, Saraswati, etc., even actions or forces: Daksha, Mandoc- 
ca, etc. 


The omen manuscripts of the Chaldeans also reveal great similarity 
to the listings of omens giving in Garga Samhita and Varahamihira’s, Brihat 
Samhita. In terms of astrology, divination and the like, today’s modern In- 
dians are not far departed from the Chaldeans and Magi. 


In some areas of sacred architecture there are also striking 
similarities. The importance of the ziggurat, the monumental mountain, has 
its image in the rath-style architecture and symbolism of India. The ancient 
stone sculpture of the Sunga dynasty is covered with images of ziggurats. 
Many Indian temples, other than those based on the chaitya, are actually 
stepped, truncated pyramids, or ziggurats/raths. The yantra symbol is also 
often patterned on the ziggurat or some other object which gives the same 
types of symbolism. 


The idea of the ziggurat even extends beyond India into Southeast 
Asia where Angkor Wat and Borobodur are said to be based on pre-Indian 
indigenous ziggurat-temples. These were probably similar to the marae of 
Polynesia, which are also stepped, truncated pyramids. 


In India, the rath is based on the Mt. Meru or Mt. Mandara concept, 
just as the ziggurats of Sumeria were based on the old mountains of Dilmun, 
the Sumerian island homeland. That the religion of the Vedic peoples 
seemed to closely relate to that of the Hurrians, an agglutinative-speaking 
people, is evidence enough of the early pre-Indian influences. The argu- 
ment that the Hurrians were ruled by a class of IE speakers is completely 
lacking. There is nothing in the historical, archaeological or anthropological 
data to suggest this theory. It is based almost solely on the linguistic analysis 
of words like maryannu and Indar, and upon the presumption these are IE 
words. We have already given our stance on the word, arya, and its relation. 
to maryannu. 


The Chaldean/Magi seem to have become a class of hierophants in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Persia and even in the far-off Greece and Rome. Pos- 
sibly, in Persia these folk attached themselves to a group of migratory 
Iranians, quite possibly the Avi of the north, along with some Elamites and 
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_-Vratyas who migrated back and forth from India. Using their skill in divina- 


tion and magic to influence the people, they became introduced the Austro- 
Dravidian caste system, which was strange to the inflectional speakers, and 
established themselves, naturally, as the priestly caste. As this group 
migrated closer and closer to India, the corresponding influences became 
stronger until, by the time they had reached the Indian borders, they had 
absorbed a great deal of Indian cultural and linguistic traits. 


As the tribe was moving into the homeland and epicentre of the 
Austroloid and Dravidian peoples, the Austric priesthood among the Avi, 
whose name was also adopted from the Austric speakers, was Gradually 
replaced by one more Dravidian in nature. The exception, here, would be in 
Northwest India, where the inflectional speakers gradually took over the 
priesthood themselves, along with the sizable number of Dravidians and 
Austrics. | 


Eventually, the Austro-Dravidians were able to impose one of their 
own languages on the former inflectional speakers, which was introduced by 
Panini as Bhasa. This became the main literary vehicle for Hindu India, 
while Pali and related scripts were used by the Buddhists. The old inflec- 
tional tongue gradually died out leaving only remnants of inflection in the 
Classical Sanskrit and the spoken vernaculars. 


Eventually the pantheon of the Austric-influence falk also began to 
be replaced by the more popular indigenous ones. Possibly, Indra, Varuna 
and the other deities of the Vedas were also well-known in India but held a 
secondary position to the more Dravidian divinities. No doubt that a great 
many of the deities among the Vedic folk were of pure IE origin, but not 
nearly the number generally postulated by Western analysts. 


Again, the Austric priestly caste, we believe, introduced the caste 
system, which was based on the protection of spiritual energy by maintain- 
ing a system of tapu, or tabuva. These taboos ranged from restrictions on in- 


- termarriage to restrictions on interdining. Through the accumulation of 
spiritual energy, the tapasvi, or rishi, gained special supernatural powers. 


This whole process mirrors the accumulation of mana for supernatural pur- 
poses in Oceania. In both cases, the meditative practices involved in this 
process involved the control of breath and desires, and contact with the 
"higher self", known as Brahman, or the Aumutua in Polynesia. 


In all cases, whether in India, Insular Southeast Asia or Oceania, the 
hierophants often practised austerities to increase their spiritual power. 
Their knowledge tended to range through the whole gamut of the secret 
arts and sacred sciences. This knowledge was generally cloaked in secrecy, 
and protected by a process of initiation in a close personal teacher- student 
relationship. The general practice of an old sage withholding certain secret 
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knowledge until on his death-bed, and then revealing singly to a chosen stu- 
dent, is well-known in these regions. Traditions were generally passed on 
orally by chants. The rhythm of the chants making memorization easier. The 
language was often terse and elliptic with a variety of meanings given to 
each verse. This followed the nature of agglutinative languages, which al- 
though mostly stressing simplicity and brevity, also provided for the general 
secrecy important in taboo cultures, by providing secret languages. 

The mantia, or incantation, allowed the teacher to pass on informa- 
tion in the forms of secret formulae which required not only knowledge of 
the words, but how to speak or think them. The power of the tone and 
quality of voice is important in the taboo languages of the agglutinative 
family. 

Often the regular populace looked at the seer with respect and even 
fear. They were looked at as wild-men, or women, in some ways, because of 
their unkémpt appearance and practice of austerities. Yet despite their fiery 
nature, they were listened to as prophets and sages. 
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Notes and Discussions 


Flul TAMIL: THE STRUCTURE OF A LANGUAGE 
UNDER THREAT 


FRANCE MUGLER & SAM MOHAN LAL 
University of the South Pacific Central Institute of Indian Languages 


1, Background 


Fiji is a South Pacific island nation with a population of about three 
quarters of a million. Approximately 47% of the population are of Indian 
origin, their ancestors having come during the indenture period, from 1876 
to 1916. While the majority of the 60,000 or so indentured labourers were 
recruited from the North of India, nearly a quarter came from the South 
and were transported to Fiji from Madras, from 1903 till the end of the in- 
denture (Gillion 1962, Lal 1983). Most of the South Indian migrants spoke 
either Tamil, Telugu or Malayalam. By the time they arrived in Fyi, about 
' 25 years after the first North Indians, a variety of Fiji Hindi had become es- 
tablished as the lingua franca on the plantations where indentured 
labourers worked (Siegel 1987). As a consequence of the South Indians’ 
small numbers and late arrival, the Dravidian languages they spoke started 
to lose ground immediately, their domains soon being restricted to the 
neighbourhood or even the home. 


A survey of language use and attitude conducted in 1993 among des- 
cendants of South Indians confirms that Dravidian languages in Fiji con- 
tinue to be eroded. The vast majority of people of South Indian origin have 
Fiji Hindi as their first language and do not speak the language of their an- 
cestors, and those who do often report being more fluent in Fiji Hindi than 
in, say, Tamil. Tamil language maintenance efforts are limited to the teach- 
ing of the language as a subject to about 2000 primary school children, not 
all of whom are of Tamilian, or even South Indian origin (for details, see 
Mugler 1994). As Fiji Censuses lump "Indians" into a single category and 
contain no information on language, the numbers of Indo-Fijians of Tamil 
origin or of Tamil speakers are not available. Tamil speakers formed the 
largest group of South Indians during the indenture period, but today des- 
cendants of South Indians must number less than 100, 000, and the number 
of Tamil speakers may be only in the thousands. The reported death of 
Tamil in Fiji, however, was at least premature (Moag 1987). No other re- 
search on Dravidian languages in Fiji exists, to our knowledge, and it was 
deemed that an analysis of the structure of these minority languages, which 
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are clearly under threat, was a matter of some urgency, and would comple- 
ment the sociolinguistic information gathered through the survey. 


2. The Data 


The analysis which follows is based on data collected in the area of 
the 1993 language survey (the West and North of the two main islands) and. 
in Fiji’s capital, Suva, between December 1993 and July 1994: The 
interviewers were senior linguistics students and one lecturer, all from the 
University of the South Pacific. These interviewers either were of South 
Indian origin themselves or had relatives who were, and they belonged. to 
the same social network as the informants, a factor which facilitated contact 
and ensured greater reliability than if interviewers and informants had been 
total strangers. Some informants had been administered questionnaires by 
the same interviewer during the survey in the July previous. 


Most of the 15 informants were chosen from among the older group 
surveyed (over 50 years of age), as recording the speech of the older 
generation was considered a priority. The interviewers were asked to record 
conversations between the informant and other members of ‘his or her 
family or anyone else present in the home at the time, so that the tapes also 
_include the speech of members of different age groups, including one 
teenager. In some cases it was not possible to record a conversation and 
some of the tapes contain monologues from some informants, prompted by 
an initial general question about their personal history or their feelings 
about Tamil’. The recordings therefore contain a range of styles, and some 
informants volunteered stories, reading passages or even songs. 


3. Analysis 
3.1. Phonology 
3.L1. /l/, /[A/ and /l/ 


The phoneme /i/ is absent from the speech ofall informants and is 
réalized as / or 1, while the /l/ of Indian Tamil (IT) also is realized 
sometimes as /, sometimes as /: 


male —— for mali rain 
ey[du for eludu ‘write’ 
tamil for tamil. ‘Tamil’ 
tamille -—S for ~_—tamille ‘Tamil’ 


urlakelargu for vl aiedanee - ‘potato’ 


1 Questions were asked in Fiji ij Hindi as, ee the young interviewers know no other 
Indian language. 
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kile for kile ‘down’ 
palli for palli ‘school’ 
kelvi for kélvi ‘question’ 
kollivay for kollivay ‘burn’ 


The variation between / and / seems random, and one informant uses 
both forms in the same word in two consecutive sentences: veliyidukirén, 
then veliyidukirén ‘I publish’. 

This loss of /// and the variation between / and / have also occurred in 
some dialects of IT, such as in Coimbatore area and especially around 
Salem, and is already mentioned by Caldwell (1875). This feature is there- 
fore likely to be a dialectal retention in Fiji Tamil (FT), and indeed we 
know that a number of the Tamil speakers who came to Fiji during inden- 
ture were from Coimbatore district (Gillion 1962:51). 


The phoneme /// is also sometimes realized as y, as in vayi for vali 
‘path, way’, keyarna for kilamai ‘day, maya for malai ‘rain’. This palataliza- 
tion also occurs in the Northern districts of Tamil Nadu. 


3.1.2. Syllable structure 
A vowel in word final position is often dropped: 


@ 


nalpillaihal for  nalu pillaihal ‘four children’ 
mui muyarci for  mulu muyarci ‘complete effort’ 


nal madiri for nallam@diri ‘good manner’ 
patpada for pattu pada ‘sing a song’ | 
muin peru for = miinu peru ‘three people’. 


Vowel deletion also occurs word internally, resulting in the same syll- 
able structure as in the examples above, i.e. the initial syliable ends in a con- 
sonant and the second begins with a consonant also, as in evlavu for 
evwalavu ‘how much’, or selvu for selavu ‘cost’ 


The same process occurs in reduplicated forms: cincinna for cin- 
nacinna ‘very small’, kaskasa for kasakasa ‘someting fishy’, korickorica for 
koficdkonicé ‘just a little bit’. 


When the final vowel which is lost is preceded by the glide y, this 
glide also is dropped, as in peri for periya ‘big’ and the tag ille for illeya ‘isn’t 
it?’? Once the final vowel disappears, there is of course no longer any 
phonological need for a glide, so that the glide also is absent. 


The pattern of vowel deletion found in the data also exists in the 
Northern dialects of IT, especially with /u/, which in unstressed position is 
normally realized as unrounded but often lost. But it is also typical of the 
Tamil spoken by first language speakers of Hindi, and it is difficult to at- 
tribute this feature unambiguously to retention or to the influence of FT. 
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3.1.3. Nasalization 
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Where current varieties of spoken Tamil have a word final nasalized 


vowel, FT often has an oral vowel followed by a nasal consonant: _— =z —~ 


varuvom for varuvo ‘we speak’ 

kalyanam for — kalyané ‘marriage’ 
_nan for na Pp 

ellam for ella ‘all’ 

eppam - for eppd ‘when’ - 


, Ve 
S@ 


A nasal consonant also sometimes appears at the end of.the teoret 
a word to which a case marker i is suffixed, when the sachs rule is not 0b- 
served: 


sangamle for sangattile ‘in the Sangam’ 
bulogamle for  bilogattile ‘in the world’ 
sa@yangala- for sd@yanga@lattili- ‘since evening’ 
mendu rindu 


(Sandhi and case endings are discussed in 3.2.) 


This is a feature which does not appear in any present day variety of 
IT. The final nasal consonant is retained only in Sri Lanka Tamil and was 
lost in IT long before Indian labourers came to Fiji. It cannot therefore be a 
case of retention in FT, but rather is probably the result of the speakers’ 
reliance on their knowledge of the script, where nasalisation of a vowel is in- 
dicated by a symbol for a nasal consonant. 


In some cases, although the nasal consonant does not appear, nor the 
vowel is nasalized, as in panné for panné and other first person singular 
habitual verb forms with a long vowel, such as in the following sentence: 

_ -rottipanné — tunitovekkeré —_oru payyé pakkré 
‘I make roti, I wash the clothes, I take care of one boy.’ 


3.1.4. Realization of intervocalic /k/ Z 3 

Whereas in IT /k/ is realized as h in intervocalic position and as g 
only after a homorganic nasal, several FT informants have g in intervocalic 
position, as in mirugam ‘animal’, migavum ‘very’ unavagum ‘food’, naygal 
‘dogs’. This intervocalic g is an earlier realization of present-day h and this 
can be considered a case of retention. 


3.1.5. Final /u/ 


While /u/ is realized as unrounded in word final position in IT, 
several informants use only the rounded variety of that vowel, as in pasu 
‘cow’, ddu ‘goat’, madu ‘cattle’, or nalla irikkudu karumbu ‘The sugarcane is 


growing well?’ 


we 
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Although this pronunciation is known to be a typical of Hindi speak- 
ing learners of Tamil in India, the fact that it characterizes only some of the 
FT speakers indicates the influence of another factor. The only informants 
with this feature are those who are literate in Tamil, and the informant 
whose speech is most consistently characterized by this feature is a teenage 
girl whose exposure to Tamil is mostly with the written variety that she 
studies as a subject in one of the Sangham schools. The feature is present 
both in her - often halting - conversation with an older relative and her 
reading out loud of passages from a textbook. Since the alternation between 
rounded and unrounded realizations is an allophonic variation which is not 
predictable from the script; it is likely that her pronunciation reflects both 
her -limited - knowledge of written Tamil and her relative lack cf exposure 
to the spoken variety, 


3.1.6. Intervocalic /c/ 


In intervocalic position, /c/ is realized as c rather than as s of IT, as in 
acirtyar ‘teacher’ or pécu ‘speak’. As in the case of realization of intervocalic 
/k/ and final /u/, this is an allophonic variation not predictable from the 
script, and we may interpret it as another case of the influence, for some 
speakers, of their knowledge of the script. 


3.2. Morphosyntax 
3.2.1. Nouns and pronouns 
3.2.1.1. Possessives 


The regular possessive is sometimes replaced by the personal 
pronoun with the reflexive tan suffixed, as in nangaltan ‘our’ for tangal. The 
speaker who does not know the form tangal can easily coin a possessive by 
using the base form of the pronoun, pluralizing it, then adding the reflexive, 
a construction which is morphologically transparent. 


3.2.1.2. Numerals 


The numeral pronoun onnu, rather than the adjective oru is used in 
the sentence: | 


onnu peru eranduttatanga ‘One person died’. 


Note that peru is collective in IT, therefore has a plural meaning and 
is not used with ‘one’; Gu ‘person’ would be used in this context. 


The same speaker does use ou in a similar context, however: 


oru tangacci inge irukkuranga —_ ‘One sister lives here.’ 
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These two forms may be in free variation for this informant, and it 
should be noted that the numbers for ‘one’ and ‘two’ are the only numerals 
with two different forms in IT. 


In the phrase miinaém mani ‘third time’, the numeral is marked as or- 
dinal by the suffix -am. In IT however, the cardinal miinu, rather than the 
ordinal, is used with this particular lexical item. So while the ordinal mor- 
pheme is known to the speaker, this collocation is peculiar to FT. A seman- 
tic change from ‘three o’ clock’ to ‘the third hour’ is possible here. 


3.2.1.3. Nominal plural marker 


The plural marker kal is generalized to all count nouns, including 
collectives, as in makkalkal ‘children’ where makkal is treated as monomor- 
phemic rather than already marked for plural and is therefore suffixed with 
ka]. In one informant’s speech, this word is realized as makkalhal. In IT the 
allomorph kal occurs after consonants while /kal/ is realized as hal after 
vowels and liquids. While this speaker is aware of the morphophonemic al- 
ternation in the plural marker, he uses ha/ in an environment (post-con- 
sonantal) where IT has kai. 


3.2.1.4. Sandhi 


The sandhi rules of IT are often not observed, so that a case marker 
is added directly to the bare stem of a noun ending with -m, as in kulabamil 
for kulabatil, from which the sandhi increment -ft- is absent. Other ex- 
amples, such as sarigamile, biilogamie, etc. appear in 3.1.3. above. 


Similarly, we have kasttam pada mattanga “They won’t face any 
difficulty’ for kastappada mattanga, in which IT drops the final -m and 
geminates the initial p- of the next word. This is a clear case of mor- 
phological simplification. 


3.2.1.5. Case endings 


One of the most striking features of FT is in the area of case 
markers, where this variety shows widespread deviation from IT. One case 
is entirely missing, while others have a different pattern of distribution from 
that of IT. Thus there is a complete absence of the genitive marker for 
nouns, which is replaced by the dative or the accusative (object marker); an 
absence of the accusative in some environments; and extreme variation in 
the use of the dative (including lack of use), which appears instead of not 
only the genitive, but also the locative, the accusative, and even the nomina- 
tive of IT. © 


Genitive 


The genitive case ending -utaya does not appear in the data, and the 
dative is sometimes used in its place in possessive constructions, as in 
_kadavulukku for kadavulutaya in: 
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Kadavulukku ee edukkure 
God-DAT name take 


‘I take the name of God’. 


The use of the dative form for genitive is said to be found in some 
dialects of IT, such as in the Kanyakumari area. However, Mohan Lal ar- 
gues that the realization of the two case markers is in fact different, with 
ikku for the dative, but ikka for the genitive. In an environment similar to 
that of the sentence just cited, a different speaker uses the following: 


kadavule istam ‘God’s wish’ 
Although the ending of kadavule looks like a present day IT accusa- 


tive - which, to our knowledge, is not found instead of the genitive in any 
variety of IT - it could also be the archaic genitive -a, realized as a schwa. 


Accusative 


The accusative is omitted in the following sentence: 

oru payyé na pakré | 

One boy I look after 

T’m looking after a boy’. 

Since the noun in direct object position has the feature [ + human], 
the accusative ending is obligatory in IT. Similarly, in the clause below, the 
personal pronoun does not have the accusative ending: 

namb vittu vittakka ella alu 

we leave-COND all persons 

‘If we leave every body’ 

This absence of accusative ending in these examples can perhaps 


best be explained as a generalization [ + human] of the optional marking of 
[-human] direct objects of IT (see also 3.2.2.5.) 


Dative 


The dative is sometimes used, as we have seen above, instead of the 
genitive. It also occasionally appears where, -i/ the locative, as in manasuk- 
ku for manasule is expected as in the following sentence: 


ide patti tan manasukku eppavum neneccu kondu_ irukkiradu 

this about only mind-DAT always think CONT be-PRES- PT 

‘T our minds, we always think about this going to India’. 

The dative, rather than the accusative, often appears in causative 
constructions, as in pasangalukku for pasangale in: 


pasangalukku padikkavekkuranga 
child-PL-DAT learn-CAUS-PL 


‘We make the children learn Tamil’. 
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The dative appears in the sentence below, where no case ss is 
used any longer in IT: 

Selavukku nadakkum, ille? 

‘Expenditures will go on, no?’ 

If this example may be called an archaic overuse of the dative, com- 
pared to IT, FT also displays an underuse of this case ending with the 
defective verb mudi: 

nt solla mudiyuma? ‘Can you tell?’ 

Similarly, in the following relative participle construction, alu ap- 
pears rather than the expected dative a@lukku: 


panam illa alu romba kastam 
‘The person without money has lot of difficulties’. 


(See 3.2.2.4 for comments on the syntax of the causative construction.) 
3.2.2. Verbs 
3.2.2.1. Conjugation 


In some cases a strong verb is reinterpreted as being weak, as in 
karruvadu for karpadu, ‘learning’. This strong verb, whose stem is kal, is 
conjugated here as though it was a weak, the stem being fnterpreted as 
being karru. This realization is particularly interesting if we consider it in 
conjunction with the choice of lexical item, which is "higher", or more for- 
mal, than the expected padippadu of modern spoken IT. In some dialectal 
varieties of IT the past tense marker is being absorbed into the verb stem. 
It is unclear when this process started, however, so that it is difficult to as- 
certain whether this is an independent development in FT or another case 
of retention. 


Similarly, pakkuvanga appears, rather than pappanga in: 
vére pakkam pakkuvanga ‘They wiil see the other side.’ 
This can be interpreted as the future marker -v- of weak verbs being 


added to the infinitive, rather than to the stem,of a strong verb, or as the 
stem now incorporating the past tense marker, as in the previous case. 


In the sentence below, karattu appears instead of karandu: 


palu karattu kondu vandé 

‘Having done the milking, I came’. 

Here, the past tense marker -ft- which is used with transitive verbs 
ending in -i in IT, is used with a verb ending in -a. 


3.2.2.2. Tense and aspect 


In some cases a particular tense is used where the intended meaning 
indicated by the context requires a different’ one in IT, as in napoha 
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mudiyadu lit. ‘I won’t be able to go’, where the intended meaning is clearly 
past rather than future. 


The following sentence contains a deviation in aspect rather than 
tense, with varuvom for varukirom in: 

tamil varuvom ‘We speak Tamil.’ 

While IT distinguishes between an experiential habitual, marked by 
the present, and a reported or observed habitual, marked by the future, 
here FT has the future for an action experieaced by the speaker, which sug- 
gests that the distinction between two kinds of habituals may be becoming 
lost in FT. 


The converse occurs in the following sentence: 


tamille dyanam varudulla avungalukku 

‘They do not get a knowledge of Tamil.’ 

(lit. ‘Knowledge in Tamil doesn’t come to them.’) | 

Here the present rather than the future is used to indicate the 
habitual aspect and, morphologically, varille rather than varudulla would be 
expected in IT. 


3.2.2.3. Interrogative sentences 

The interrogative marker -@ is very rarely used, and interrogation is 
regularly marked instead by a final raising intonation: 

Tamil bajan teriyadu? (with teriyadu for teriyada) 

‘Don’t you know Tamil bhajans? 


ippovu irukkudu? Even now, is it there?’ 

ippa nadakkudu? Is it happening now?’ 

romba stkka@ irundanga? ‘Were they very sick?’ 

Although the use of intonation only to convey a question exists in IT, 
its frequency in the data is striking and contributes greatly to the distinctive 
character of FT. 


3.2.2.4. Complex syntax 


The causative, arguably, one of the most complex constructions in 
IT, morphologically and syntactically, is simplified in FT. This simplification 
usually involves both the morphology of the verb(s) and case endings. 


en pillaikalukku nan padittu vaittu —_irukkiryen 
my children-DAT I study-VP make-VP be PERF-PT 
‘I made my children study Tami?’ 
When IT uses the accusative case for the object and the infinitive for 
the lexical verb and the conjugated, tensed, form of the causative verb vai, 
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this speaker uses the dative of the noun (as noted in 3.2.1.5) and the par- 
ticiple of both the lexical and the causative verbs. Since there is a distinction 
in IT between the causative (INF + vai) and an action done for future use 
(PART + vai), the use of the participle in causative constructions may indi- 
cate that this distinction is being lost in FT. 


In the sentence below the dative is similarly used instead of the ac- 
cusative, but the causative verb form is unexceptionable: 

pasangalukku padkkavekkuranga 

“We make the children learn Tamil’. 

The following sentence has yet a different kind of deviation from IT: 

nalu ponnuha kalyanam panne 

‘I married (off) my four dav ghters.’ 

The verb panné can be interpreted as inherently causative semanti- 
cally and therefore the causative marker is omitted. But here again the 
obligatory object case marker with a [+ human] noun is missing: ponnuha 
for ponnuhale. 

" 3.2.2.5. Word order 

Often the word order of phrases and sentences varies markedly from 
that of IT. In the phrase which follows, for instance, IT would have romba 
preceding stkk: 

stkk kida illeye romba 

sick even NEG very 

‘not even very sick’ | 
In the following sentence, the basic word order is also unexpected: 

mudiyum avanukku pesuradukku 

‘It’s possible to speak to him.’ 

for avanukku pesuradukku mudiyum 

Similarly, we have: 

ponnu kondu povanga payyé vittukku 

girl take go boy house-DAT 

‘The boy takes the girl to the house’. 

In IT the most frequent word order in this sentence would be SOV, 
although OSV is also possible. The non-final position of the compound 
verb kondu pOvanga is deviant. Note also that the object marker, once 
again, is absent, in ponru. 

And in this sentence from the same extract, tui podanam would appear at 
the end in IT: 

ponnu vandu tuni podanum nal madir kalyanattukku 

‘The girl should wear good clothes for the wedding.’ 
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The following utterance also varies from its equivalent in IT: 
teriyadu enna accu inda varusam jastt 
know-NEG what happened this year more 
‘I don’t know what happened. (There was) more (sugar) this year.’ 


In the first sentence, teriyadu would follow enna, accu rather than 
precede it in IT and the quotative enru would be present. In the second, if 
the word for ‘sugar’ is easily understood from the context, and existential 
verb would be expected. 


The following conditional clause displays several types of deviations, 
including word order: 


namb vittu vittakka ella alu 

‘If we leave everybody (out of work)’ 

Here Glu does not have the object case ending of IT. Neither does it 
have the connective -uwm, which is often omitted in this variety, and it ap- 
pears last in the clause, rather than first or after the subject, as it does in IT. 


3.3. Lexicon 


The lexicon of FT is characterised by the presence of archaisms, IT 
dialectal or colloquial forms, words which have undergone semantic shifts, 
coined forms, and borrowings from Fiji Handi and from English. 


3.3.1. Tamil lexicon 


There are a number of archaic or obsolescent forms, such as | 
gavanam ‘thinking, ‘remembering ’, a word of Sanskrit origin which now ap- 
pears in IT only with the meaning ‘careful, carefulness’. 


One speaker uses the word kosaram as purposive marker in 
adukosoram ‘for that’, rather than IT kosam. This kosaram is originally in 
Telugu, and is used in Tamil Nadu by Telugu speakers who have migrated | 
to the Karnataka border areas. The word sida, which appears once instead 
of tavira ‘other than’ and is unknown to the authors, may be another ar- 
chaism or regionalism. 


Some words have undergone a semantic shift. One is the verb nadakka, ‘to 
walk’ and ‘to happen’ in IT, which has a wider range of meanings in FT: 


romba pinndale oru bas nadanduccu 
‘Much later, a bus was running.’ 


peccu romba fast nadakkudu ange 
‘Over there (in Madras) the speech "runs" very fast.’ 
Some words which exist in IT appear in constructions which do not 


have idiomatic currency in Tamil Nadu and can be considered FT coinings. 
The paraphrase peri talaivar ‘big chief is used in the sense of ‘headmaster’, 
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for instance, presumably because the relatively recent expression talaimai 
asiriyar is not known. 


‘In the two sentences below, the word pannum is used as a verbalizer: 


enda ma tédi Gramb pannum 
‘What month (and) date will it (@ festival) start?’ 


ombadam tedi aramb pannu 
“Will it start on the 9th?’ 


Although pannum is a verbalizer in IT, it does not appear with 
aramb. The speaker may not know the conjugated form arambikkum and 
may have resorted to using the verbalizer instead, resulting in a morphologi- 
cally simpler construction. 


In the word kulabam, in kulabamil ‘in the family,’ we may have a 
blend of Aulam ‘clan’ and kudumbam ‘family’. 


The occasional written form appears in otherwise colloquial speech, 
as in the use of ka? to learn, for the spoken padi 


3.3.2. (Fiji) Hindi borrowings 


There are a number of borrowings from Hindi in the data, such as 
kalas, karab, basa, band, etc., as in, for instance vikkalu band dy poccu ‘the 
hiccoughs stopped’. It is often difficult to establish the exact path of borrow- 
ing, as some of these words also have been borrowed by IT - sometimes 
from Hindi, sometimes from Sanskrit - or were once used in IT but are now 
archaic. Other borrowings have undoubtedly come into FT from Fiji Hindi, 
as in the case of girmit ‘indenture’ (originally from English agreement), a 
term which refers specifically to the experience of the immigrant labourers 
and is unknown in India. 


Most of these borrowings have undergone phonological adaptation, 
so that pija, for instance, is realized as piica. The sound j occurs after a 
homorganic nasal in IT but not intervocalically, and the phonological adap- 
tation in IT is pica. The FT realization is probably again influenced by the 
script, which has the symbol for /c/, which would automatically be realized 
intervocalically as voiced. 


Similarly, words which contain an aspirated consonant in Hindi are 
often deaspirated in FT as the same or similar borrowings from Sanskrit or 
Hindi are in IT - as in kalas or kéti. But there is some variation in the aspira- 
tion feature. The word basa, for instance, alternates between basa and 
basa for most speakers. This word is no longer used in IT, and was 
deaspirated so that the variation in aspiration in FT indicates that it is a 
recent borrowing from FH rather than an archaic retention. 
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In the speech of one informant, the use of a borrowing sometimes 
triggers a code-switch whereby a whole phrase is used in Hindi, as in hin- 
dime and girmitme, with the Hindi rather than the Tamil locative case 
marker/postposition. 


In another case, the Sanskrit word dydnam, ‘meditation’ in IT, has the 
meaning ‘knowledge’ in the following sentence: 


tamille dyanam varudulla avungalukku 
‘They do not get knowledge in Tamil.’ 


The IT form.is in fact Adnam, and the initial cluster dy- of Hindi, 
together with the meaning of the word, indicate that this word was probably. 
borrowed from Hindi - and nativized by the addition of a final -m- rather 
than having undergone a semantic shift from IT. 


The most common Hindi borrowing is the ubiquitous accha, which in 
some informants’ speech alternates with Tamil séri and in others replaces it. 
One speaker who normally alternates between the two words in one in- 
stance uses both jointly as a phrase realized with a single intonation con- 
tour, accha séri. The word accha has also been adopted by many languages 
in India, to the point where it has perhaps become a pan-Indian lexical fea- 
ture. It is not surprising to find it in this variety also’. 


3.3.3. Borrowings from English 


A number of words have been borrowed from English, for example, 
dollar, hospital, doctor, committee members, fast, class, form, mistakes, fees 
etc. Almost always they appear as fully adapted phonologically, as in dola 
or aspatal. Most of these terms have also been borrowed by Fiji Hindi, and 
it is difficult in most cases to establish unequivocally whether they have 
been borrowed into FT directly from English or through Fiji Hindi. 


The word, school, for instance, which also exists in IT, is realized as 
iskul. While the initial consonant cluster sk does not pose any problem for 
the Tamil speaker, it does for (Fiji) Hindi speakers, and words with this 
structure are regularly adapted by prefixing a vowel to the initial cluster. 
This realization indicates that this particular word was borrowed through 
Fiji Hindi rather than directly from English. 


3.4. Discourse 


While the word vandu, lit. ‘having come’, is commonly used as a filler 
in colloquial spoken IT also, its frequency seems particularly high in FT. 
The following sentence, already cited, is typical: 


2 The variety of meaning of accha (‘good’, ‘fine’, ‘ok’, ‘really?’, etc.), may be one of the 
reasons why it is so easily borrowed into languages it is in contact with, and indeed accha 
is used frequently in conversations in English among Indo-Fijians, and between 
Indo-Fijians and others, who may know only a handful of Fiji Hindi words (most of them, 
typically, relating to food). 
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en tabi nan vandu miin peru ippadi irukkuro 
‘My younger brother, I [FILLER] and 3 other people live this way.’ 


Here the conjunctive particle um is missing from tambi, nan and 
peru, and indeed vundu often appears after a word which would in IT have a 
suffix, such as a case ending, which is absent in FT. 


As has been mentioned, the speech of some informants displays a 
mixture of spoken forms and literary Tamil which, even with the normal 
self-cOnsciousness and monitoring of a recorded conversation, is alien to IT. 
Several informants in particular seem to be influenced by their knowledge 
of the script, resulting in a "reading" pronunciation unnatural in 
conversational speech. Together, with their limited fluency, this results in a 
highly distinctive speech variety. 


4. Discussion 


_ The retention of archaisms and IT dialectal forms can be expected in 
any isolated speech variety. So is the influence of Fiji Hindi, the dominant 
language of the Indo-Fijian community, which affects the lexicon and 
possibly certain phonological features of FT. There is, however, little 
evidence of the kind of convergence in the direction of the dominant 
language that is found in the Tamil of minority groups in India (see Mohan 
Lal 1986). 


There are two notable features at the level of morpho-syntax and 
discourse. The grammar of FT displays a number of simplifications and 
possible loss of distinctions which could be interpreted as signs of attrition, 
not an unexpected process given the shift undergone by the language. The 
other feature is the mixing of literary and spoken Tamil and the reading 
pronunciation displayed by some of the informants. Thus, one section of 
the community, those who are literate in Tamil, may be developing a 
variety of Tamil quite different from the one spoken by those who do not 
know the script. In spite of the attempts of literate speakers to standardize 
their speech, the variety which results is still different from any Tamil 
spoken in India, and the fragmentation of the language community itself 
may be a sign of attrition. 


These observations are only speculative at this point, however, given 
the limitations of this study. Although we probably have enough data on 
some of the individual informants to.ascertain the characteristics of their 
idiolects, and also to establish that there is some agreement among 
informants on a number of features, there is too little data overall (a little 
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over 5 hours of recording) to conclude that the variety described here is 
representative of all FT speakers or even of these older speakers’. 


Elicitation of some specific points which are still unclear is needed, 
as in the case of complex constructions, for instance, where there seems to 
be a great deal of variation among speakers as well as within some in- 
dividual informants’ speech. Once more natural speech is collected from 
the older generation, a comparison with the speech of younger people will 
be in order. As for the interpretation of the data, it is hindered by the 
dearth of research both on present day varieties of spoken Tamil and on 
the Tamil spoken at the time of migration to Fiji, the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Research on both Indian and overseas varieties of Tamil - and other 
languages - will continue to be important to the study of language change, 
including possible language loss. 
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Notes and Discussions 


VERB IN SANKETI - A COMPARATIVE NOTE 


K.S. NAGARAJA 
Deccan College, Poona 


In this paper, verbs of two sub-dialects of Sanketi viz., Kawshika 
[KS] and Lingadahalli [LS], are compared. Though these speakers belong to 
the same community, due to their geographical separation for many cen- 
turies, they show interesting divergences in their speech forms. The verb 
shows contrasts for tense, aspect, mood and person. The verb marks other 
distinctions as well, like distinctions between finite vs. non-finite forms, and 
positive vs. negative forms. In this paper, some of these aspects are dis- 
cussed. 


Ananthanarayana (1985) has analysed the verb morphology of the 
KS variety. Here the same analysis has been taken as the base for com- 
parison. 


He has classified the verb roots of KS into four classes on the basis of 
the type of past tense allomorph the verb takes. This classification is neces- 
sary, as verb roots of similar structure take different past tense allomorphs. 
The four classes and their sub-types as in KS are illustrated here (without 
going into the details of allomorphy): Class 1: (a) mudi - ‘to complete’, pari - 
‘to pluck’, cami - ‘to cook’, ali - ‘to call’, etc.; (b) varv - ‘to fry, arv - ‘to cut’, 
ilv - ‘to pull’; (c) per - ‘to give birth’, hor- ‘to carry’, cav - ‘to die’, etc.; (d) cud 
- ‘to burn’, ned - ‘to plant’; (e) par - ‘to see’, kav - ‘to wait’ and (f) Kol - ‘to 
ask’, pod - ‘to put on’; Class 2: (a) coll - ‘to say’, pinn - ‘to plait’, mulk - ‘to 
take a dip’; (b) tod - ‘to dig’, cifd - ‘to dine’, Od - ‘to run’; and (c) Séd - ‘to 
draw’, sip - ‘to suck’; Class 3: (a) cori - ‘to pour’, payi - ‘to cross’, puli - ‘to 
squeeze’; (b) nadv - ‘to walk’, tarv - ‘to open’, karv - ‘to milk’ etc.; (c) ir - ‘to 
be’, var - ‘to come’; Class 4: (a) funk - ‘to sleep’, vank - ‘to take’; (b) nindh - 
‘to stand up’, ukkak - ‘to sit’. 


The same classification holds good in LS as well; but for the fact that 
out of 106 verb roots discussed in the above paper, 14 verb roots are not 
found in LS. For instance: pori - ‘to fry’, ary - ‘to cut’, kavl - ‘to spill’, ter - ‘to 
pay’ (penalty), kov - ‘to string’, pod - ‘to put on’, kalv - ‘to wash’, pad - ‘to 
sing’, her - ‘to beat/strike’, beri - ‘to mix’, payi - ‘to cross’ etc. 


This paper was presented at the 21st All India Conference on Dravidian Linguistics, held 
between 15-17 July 1993, at Kuppam in Andhra Pradesh. 
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There are some differences between these two varieties in pronun- 
ciation as well. However, this is not discussed here. 


It may be noted that the verb roots themselves are bound and cannot 
be used independently without any suffixes (except perhaps those verb 
roots which end in -i vowel). The form as found in imperative formation and 
non-past formation, without the respective suffixes, are treated as base 
forms. Treating these as base forms, all changes will be stated. So, for their 
use, they need at least one suffix: for instance: imperative suffix. The verb 
root can take many suffixes as mentioned at the outset itself. 


Due to semantic restrictions, only two distinctions are made in the 
imperative viz., affirmative vs. negative; and they are restricted to 2nd per- 
son only. According to Ananthanarayana, in KS, the verb root itself func- 
tions as the imperative form, as in ciri - ‘laugh’ etc., but other roots take -u 
which is realised phonetically as barred i /i], if the root vowel is an un- 
rounded one, while it is realised as /u/, if the root vowel is /u] (kud-u - 
‘give’, par-i - ‘see’). However, with the verb root of class 4, Eg. tungk - ‘to 
sleep’, the imperative marker is -o: tungkyo - ‘(you) sleep’. Gender distinc- 
tions are possible to show here, by use of -do for masculine, and -de for 
feminine. Use of these are restricted to young and near ones only; and use 
of these to others (elders and strangers) would be rather offending. 


In LS, the imperative constructions are marked by two allomorphs: - 
u, and -i. -u occurs when the root vowel is a back one: Eg. cud-: cud-u - 
‘burn’, coll-: coll-u - ‘say’, tod-: tod-u - ‘dig’ etc.; -i in roots having non-back 
vowels. Here, -a is considered as non-back. parp-: parp-i - ‘spread’, vid-: 
vid-i - ‘leave’, kett-: kett-i - ‘chisel’ etc. In roots where they have final -i, it is 
possible to say that no marker is added there; the root itself functions as 
the imperative form. On keeping the regular pattern, one may posit -i as 
the suffix and state that the final vowel of the root gets dropped before the 
suffix is added to the roots. As far as the verb of class 4, tungk- is con- 
cerned, the same suffix -o of KS is used here as well. 


Problem cases are: sutt-: sutt-i - ‘turn’; turv-: turv-i -‘scrape’; sol-: sol-i 
- ‘defeat’ etc. Here, the above generalization does not work. Instead, they 
take -i to mark imperativeness. 


Another exception to the above generalization is the verb var - ‘to 
come’. Here, no suffix gets added in the imperative formation; instead the 
final -r gets dropped and the root vowel becomes long. So, it is va - ‘come’. 


In the singular, gender distinctions can be shown by using -ne for 
feminine, and -do for masculine. These are more commonly used in LS than 


in KS. oer 
parp- ‘to spread’ parp-i ‘spread’ (Imp.) 
parp-ne_ Fem. parp-do_ Mas. 
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turv- ‘to scrape’ turv-i ‘scrape’ (Imp.) — 
turv-ne Fem. turv-do_ Mas. 

In the plural, similar form is used in both - suffixing the marker -ango 
to verb stems: kud-ango - ‘you (PI.) give’, collango - ‘you (PI.) say’. 

Negative imperative is obtained by using a suffix -vana, based on a 
verb va - ‘to come’, which is same in both KS and LS: 

KS LS 

poh-vana pOg-vana ‘(you) don’t go’ 
poh-vanyo —_ pog-vanigyo = “(you:: PI.) don’t go’ 

In the plural, KS uses -yo while LS uses.-igyo. 

More stronger forms of imperative are possible: Eg. prohibitive. The 
marker which is employed here is ahadi in KS, and ag@di in LS. It is directly 
added to the infinitive form of the verb: 


KS —ulakkahadi ‘should not fall’ (u/- ‘to fall’) 
ulipekk-ahadi ‘should not cause to fall’ 

LS wilikkagadi ‘should not fall’ (vi/- ‘to fall’) 
vilikkek-agadi ‘should not cause to fall’ 


The tense distinction is between non-past vs. past, as in KS. The :on- 
past allomorphs in KS are the following: /an and an (n)/, and the past al- 
lomorphs: /t ttn nj nd/. 


In KS, /an/ ‘I P. (Sg. & PI.)’, and in ‘III P. Sg. Mas. forms’; /and/ ‘II 
P. (Sg. & Pl.)’, and in ‘IIT P. Sg. Fem. and in plural’, and /an/ in ‘III P. 
neuter forms’. 


In LS, the non-past allomorph is restricted to only one: /@n/. In the 
roots of class I (a), a y-glide precedes the tense marker in non-past forma- 
tion, as in the following: park - ‘to pluck’: park-i ‘Imp.’: parkydne - ‘non- 
past’ etc., vs. coll - ‘to say’: coll-u ‘Imp’: collane ‘non-past’, gudd - ‘to 
pound’: gudd-u ‘Imp’: guddane ‘non-past’, ropp - ‘to fill’: ropp-i ‘Imp’: 
roppane ‘non-past’ etc. The past tense allomorphs are exactly similar to 
that of KS. 


For a better exemplification of personal suffixes, a conjugation may be 
provided: 


Non-past formation: ukxak - ‘to sit’ (SK), ukk - in LS: 


LS KS 
I P.Sg. ukkane — ukkano (Pi.) ukkakani ukkakanu 
I] P.Sg. ukkana — ukkanigyo ukkakanda ukkakandyo 
IP. Sg. ukkani ukkanne— ukkaikana ~ ukkakanda 
) ukkakanda a 


ukkakandi ukkakanha 
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Past formation: 


LS KS 

I P.Sg. ukkande ukkando (Pl.) ukkakinde ukkakindhu 
Il P.Sg. ukkanda ukkandigyo ukkakinda ukkakindhyo 
HIP. Sg. ukkanddi ukkandinne ukkakindha ~ ukkakindha 

ukkakinda 

ukkakinddhi —_ukkakindhina 

The above formations show the differences between the two 

varieties. The following pronominal suffixes can be extracted for both non- 
past and past: 


LS KS 
: Fee ee -€ -O -i/e -u 
HP. -(y)a -igyo -a -hyo 
Ill P. -i -ne Mas. -a~ -a 
Fem. -a 
Neu. -i -hina 


From the above, it becomes clear that LS has simplified its 
pronominal suffixes. There is distinction maintained in third person in KS; 
such a distinction is not found in LS. In first person as well, in KS, -i is used 
in non-past tense, while -e is used in past tense, but the single form is used 
in LS for these. 


Besides the simple non-past and past distinctions, it is possible to 
show certain other distinctions on the aspectual side. One of the distinctions 
can be: imperfect aspect vs. perfect aspect. 


In KS: (i) kud-an-i ‘I give’ vs. kud-t-ran-i_ ‘have given’ 

(ii) kud-t-e ‘gave’ vs. kud-t-i-nd-e ‘Thad given’. 

The perfect aspect is formed by the use of an auxiliary verb, ir ‘to be’ 
in the non-past or in the past. 


The other distinction is between continuous aspect vs. non-con- 
tinuous aspect. Here as well the auxiliary verb, ir ‘to be’ is used besides a 
marker for continuous aspect- and. 

(ii) kud-an-i ‘Igive’ vs. kud-and-ra-n-i ‘I am giving’ 
(iv) kud-t-e ‘Igave’ vs. kud-Gn(d)-i-nd-e ‘I was giving’ 
In LS the following corresponding forms are found. 


> 


(ia) kud-Gn-e ‘I give’ vs. kud-t-ra-n-e ‘I have given 
(iia) kud-t-e ‘Igave’ vs. kud-t-ind-e ‘Thad given’, 
(itia) kud-ané ‘I give’ vs. kud-tarané ‘Iam giving’, 
(iva) kud-t-e ‘Igave’ vs. kud-ta-i-nd-e ‘I was giving’. 
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The interesting difference here is that the continuous aspect marker 
is ta@ instead of and as in KS. A minor difference is that there is a preference 
for dental over retroflex sounds in LS. 


The causative formation in KS employs the causative marker pi ~ py 
in non-past and vi in past tense. 


kud-py-an-i ‘I cause some one to give’ 
kud-vi-cc-e ‘I caused some one to give’ 
In LS ky is employed as causative marker in non-past constructions; 
and c(c) in past constructions. 
(a) kudi-ky-aneé. 
(b) kudi-cc-e 
While non-past causative construction is similar (p/k) to that of KS, 


in the past construction, there seems to be syncretism of past tense and 
causative marker, to become one in LS. 


The reflexive formation is similar in both having the same suffix, ky. 


KS: — potani ‘I cover (someone)’: 
potkyani ‘I cover myself 

LS: pdtane ‘I cover (someone)’: 
potkyane ‘I cover myself 


Negative formation: Observe the following paradigms 


Non-past formation: LS: vil- ‘to fall’: KS: ul- ‘to fal?’ 


LS KS 
IP. vilalle  vilallo ulalle ulallu 
TIP. vilalla  vilalgyo ulalla ulalhyo 
TIP. vilarle vila(r)lunne ulalla ~ ulalla 
ulalla . 
ulalla ulalhina 


So, the non-past negative formation is obtained by using a@/(/) as the 
negative marker, in both the varieties. The negative marker is placed after 
the verb root and preceding the personal suffix. The tense marker is absent, 
here (zero). Here the composite structure is: Root + prs (@) + neg + per. 


It may be noted that certain verbs behave slightly differently, in the 
sense that they will have additional elements. Eg. -pd ‘to go’: pd-g-alla ‘you 
do not go’. The element -g- which mainly occurs in non-past constructions 
(in positive constructions), appears to be more of an increment, rather than 
having any morphemic significance. 


Past negative formation: Here the negative marker is -il/, in both the 
varieties. Here as well the tense marker is not present. The negative marker 
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occurs preceding the personal suffix. So here the composite structure is: 
Root + neg + per. 


In LS the same form is used in all persons: vil-g-ill-e ‘did not fall’, 
ukka-g-ill-e ‘did not sit’, hodi-g-ill-e ‘did not beat’, etc. 


However in KS, there is the regular paradigm based difference here 
as well, as shown below. 


EP. ulndille . ulndillu 
IPP: ulndilla ulndilhyo 
Ill P. ulndilla~ ulndilla 

ulndilla 

ulndilla _ulndilhina. 
The interrogative formation: In KS it is obtained by using -a to the com- 
pleted verb forms, both positive and negative, as well as present and past. - 
poh-an-en-a ‘do 1 go?’, pd-n-en-a ‘did I go?’, poh-all-an-a ‘does he not go?’, 
po-c-ill-an-a ‘did he not go?’. 
LS: po-g-Gnéna ‘dol go?’ 

po-t-indéna ‘did I go?’ 

po-g-arl-ya ‘does he not go?’ 

po-t--il-ya ‘did he not go?’. 

All the above discussions are concerned with finite forms. Non-finite 
forms do not take personal markers. The basic structure is the same in both 
the varieties. 

Infinitive constructions are obtained by suffixing -kki to the roots 
directly. Both have the same suffix. But while in KS the vowel is i finally; LS 
has -i. 

In KS:7j ‘swim’ tjakki or 

tjartikki ‘to/in order to swim’ 
LS: cj- ‘swim’ Ja-ki ‘toswim’. 

The second form of KS is more definite than the first. 

The optative mood is formed by suffixing -hidi and -gdi directly to 
the roots respectively in KS and LS. 
kud-hidi ‘let (him) give’ kuda-gdi ‘let (him) give’. 

Other moods, such as suppositional and obligatory have the same 
markers in both. So they are not included here. 

Among the various morphophonemic changes, the following are im- 
portant as they are widespread. 


(1) Gemination (and assimilation) of consonants: When a root has voiced 


re ee ee et oe he ee peel tuicag tha woetitance marvar .¢. tha 
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voiced retroflex gets changed to become voiceless and gets geminated. Here 
the root final consonant does not get dropped. cud- ‘to burn’ + -t-e > cutte 
‘I burned’ (tr.); however in case of retroflex lateral as final consonant of a 
root, the past tense marker is -t-. The resultant form is : kitte ‘ I plucked’. 
Here gemination has taken place, with the change of final consonant from 
retroflex lateral into a dental stop. 


(2) Deletion: Deletion of root final consonant before past tense marker: 
tirk- ‘to grind’ + -c-e > tirce ‘I grinded’; awk- + -t-e > awte ‘I untied’; 
padk- ‘to spread’ + -t-e > padte ‘I spread’; -y gets dropped, as in: méy ‘to 
graze’ + -nj-e > ménje ‘I grazed’, -v of cav ‘to die’ + -t-e > catte ‘I died. 
Here, besides the elision of -v, the suffix gets geminated. 


This paper is the outcome of a brief field trip conducted in April 
1993 to the Lingadahalli area in Karnataka. As such exhaustive analysis of 
the verbs was not possible due to the limited data. However, effort has been 
made to make the paper reasonably adequate. 


The interesting feature which emerges from this comparison is that 
vowel lengthening is more prevalent in LS; because of it, often there is a 
comment by the hearers that the language is musical. This has been assisted 
probably by the fact that -h- (often) changes to a voiced velar type in this 
variety. 
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KANNADA by S.N. Sridhar, London and New York: Routledge, 1990; 
pp. xxvi, 349. 


For a really fruitful interaction between theoretical and descriptive 
linguistics, it is essential that descriptions of different languages should be 
comparable. "Accordingly, a frame work for such description was provided 
by the Questionnaire of the present series (originally published as Lingua, 
Vol. 42 (1977), no.1). According to the Series Editor, "the framework is (a) 
sufficiently comprehensive to cover the major structure of any language that 
are likely to be of theoretical interest; (b) sufficiently explicit to make cross- 
language comparisons a feasible undertaking (in particular, through the 
detailed numbering key); and (c) sufficiently flexible to encompass the 
range of variety that is found in human language". 


"The aim of the Descriptive Grammars is thus to provide descrip- 
tions of a wide range of language according to the format set out in the 
questionnaire. Each language will be covered in a single volume. The first 
priority of the series is grammars of languages for which detailed descrip- 
tions are not at present available. However, the series will also encompass 
descriptions of better-known languages with the series framework providing 
more detailed descriptions of such languages than are currently available". 
The present descriptive grammar of Kannada by S.N. Sridhar belongs to the 
second category. 


The contents of the volume include Syntax (pp.1-155), Morphology 
(pp.156-290), Phonology (pp.291-313), Ideophones & interjections (pp.314- 
15), Lexicon (pp.316-327), Bibliography (pp. 328-341), Index (pp.342-349), 
along with Acknowledgements, Introduction, Key to abbreviation and a 
Map of Kannada-speaking area. Thus, the treatment is from sentence to 
sound and draws on the insights of traditional, structuralist, and generative 
linguists. 

The variety described in this grammar is the formal or literary variety 
by which is meant the variety that is used in personal and official correspon- 
dence, journalism, text-books and most types of writing, classroom and 
public lectures, news broadcasts, and so on (xxiii). This is the variety that is 
learned in school and the ability to control it is a test of one’s educated 
status. The author, has, however, used examples that are as close to the 
(standard) spoken variety (i.e. what used to be the middle class, educated, 
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idiomaticity. He has also consistently attempted to relate formal and func- 
tional aspects of the language. 


The reviewer is not competent in the theories of syntax and has 
decided to limit his observations and comments to only the remaining sec- 
tions of the grammar. Morphology is treated under two headings: Inflection 
and Derivation. Because of a general standard framework, there are at 
times headings but no illustrative examples since Kannada does not have 
them. Thus, we have statements both on positive as well as negative aspects 
of Kannada language (e.g. ‘Complex pronouns do not occur in the language’ 
(p. 208); ‘There is no secondary pronoun system’ (p. 209)). One of the in- 
sights of the present analysis is the setting up of a small number of bound 
morphemes occurring in front of words (e.g. hin- ‘back’, mun- ‘fore’) as 
prefixes (p. 270). One could add to this list (e.g. mar in marpadu, mamudi). 
The reviewer had discussed, for the first time, a few Sanskrit suffixes which 
are productively employed in Kannada (Sreekanthatirtha, 1976). The author 
does not appear to be aware of this paper. Under derivation of nouns, some 
of the Sanskrit prefixes as well as suffixes which are productive are not 
provided with a Kannada example (e.g. anya- ‘non’, ati- ‘excessive’, maha- 
‘great’, punar- ‘again’, upa- ‘sub’, -afita ‘beyond’, -vada ‘ism’). The listed ex- 
amples are all tatsama forms. While source for most of the prefixes and suf- 
fixes is indicated, it is not given for a few of them (e.g. -iga, -tana, -vada, -i, 
upa-, -para). They are all from Sanskrit. The suffixes -iti/itti, and -mata are 
not discussed (e.g.-iti as in arasiti, gauditi, agasagitti; -maya as in kalmaya 
‘full of stones’, kolakumaya ‘full of dirt’). The suffix -ike is particularly 
added to words which end in -vanta (e.g. Buddhivanta: buddhivantike). 


Just as the first measure is referred to in traditional business as /abha 
‘profit’ (p. 251), it may be noted that the second measure is referred to as 
heccali ‘may it increase’ and the seventh measure by mattondu ‘one more’. 


In Phonology, the consonants are treated differently from the vowels. 
While minimal pairs are given to distinguish short and long vowels, voiceless 
and voiced stops are not similarly distinguished. Aspirated stops are — 
described and illustrated; however aspirated affricates are not illustrated. 
ch should be illustrated by chatri ‘umbrella’, kacheri ‘office’ and jh by jhari 
‘centipede’. Similarly, neither phonetic description nor example is giver for 
h. It should be added under the fricatives on p. 293: h is a voiced velar frica- 
tive: halu ‘milk’, bahala ‘much’, kahi ‘bitter’. Sometimes, not-so common ex- 
amples are cited instead of more common ones. For instance, under bh we 
could give /abha ‘profit’, sabhe ‘meeting’ instead of abhani ‘grateful. Under 
th, butti ‘basket’ could have been given instead of tutti which is not common- 
ly used in the standard variety. Although one notes a velar nasal 7 in the 
transcription, its phonemic status is not discussed. It should be added under 
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n; it is realised as a dorso-velar before velar consonants, k and g: benki ‘fire’, 
tangi ‘younger sister’. 


Under ‘Ideophones’, one could add many more forms: dhaga-dhaga 
‘sound of a blazing fire’, mili-mili ‘sound of writhing in pain’, dava-dava 
‘sound of excited heart beat’, gona-gona ‘sound of complaining’, sara-sara 
‘sound of rustling of leaves’, tara-tara ‘sound of shaking in the cold’, phala- 
phala ‘sound of glittering in sun’, para-para ‘sound of tearing a cloth’, rana- 
rana ‘sound of biazing heat of sun’, curu-curu ‘sound of hungry stomach’, 
kora-kora ‘sound of gnawing’. 


The Lexicon consists of kinship terminology, colour terminology, 
terms for body parts, cooking terminology and basic vocabulary. Under ‘kin 
by adoption’, one could alternatively have balatande, balatayi, balamaga, 
and balamagalu. 

In a volume like this, printing errors cannot be totally avoided. How- 


ever, most of them can easily be corrected by the readers (e.g. nayi for nayi 
‘dog’, gadi for gadi ‘cart’). I may list a few here which may cause difficulty: 


read for page 
gelati hengelati 162 
matu : matu 193 
med (past of mey) medd 223 
gadi ‘cart’ gadi ‘border’ 292 
bayi ‘mouth’ bayi ‘mouth’ 294 
tangl ‘mother’s 
sister’s nadini 317 
daughter’ : 
sakumagalu sakumakkalu 319 
mole mole 320 


Finally, as the author has rightly claimed, this volume is the most cur- 
rent, comprehensive, and authoritative description of modern Kannada to 
date; And it should interest students and researchers in the areas of Lin- 
guistic theory, Descriptive linguistics, Language typology, Comparative/ 
Contrastive linguistics, Language contact and convergence, and South 
Asian linguistics. 
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STUDIES IN SANSKRIT SYNTAX - A Volume in Honour 
of the Centennial of Speijer’s Sanskrit Syntax (1886- 
1986). Edited by Hans Henrich Hock. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Pub- 
lishers Pvt. Lid. 1991. Pp. xi + 244. Price: Rs. 180 


The volume contains revised and edited versions of papers read at 
two Sansknt Syntax Symposia held at the 1986 and 1987 South Asian Lan- 
guages Analysis Roundtable. According to its editor, ‘their range in topics, 
in theoretical orientation, and in the chronological stages of Sansknit 
covered, is in many ways representative and shows the wide variety of ap- 
proaches open to persons interested in Sanskrit syntax. They cover such 
topics as word order, the interaction between phonology and syntax, and 
the syntactic use, behaviour, and function of grammatical categories" (p.x). 


Seven papers deal with the early Vedic language and six with Classi- 
cal Sanskrit (one of which also involves Prakrit). There is one contribution 
on the syntax of present day spoken Sanskrit. The volume concludes with a 
cumulative list of bibliographical references, followed by a bibliography of 
writings on Sanskrit Syntax compiled by Madhav Deshpande and Hans 
Hock. These two authors, along with Steven Schaufele, have two papers 
each to their credit which accounts for half the volume. There is one con- 
tribution each from Ashok Aklujkar, Aralikatti, Vit Bubenik, Stephanie 
Jamison, Brian Joseph, Jared Klein, Meenakshi and Bertil Tikkanen. 
Canada and India are represented each of two authors, Finland by one; the 
remaining six are from the United States of America. 


In his paper, Paninian reflections on Vedic infinitives: on the meaning 
of tumartha, Madhav Deshpande examines to what extent a study of the 
Vedic language may help us arrive at a qualitatively superior understanding 
of Panini’s grammar. He believes that ‘a study of Vedic syntax allows us to 
see the full potential of some of Panini’s rules. Similarly, a study of Vedic 
usage allows us to locate the exact inadequacies of Panini’s grammar. This 
approach may reveal that Panini’s own rules of Vedic are sometimes guided 
by linguistic usage closer to his own time’. The paper discusses these issues 
by focusing on Panini’s rules relating to Vedic infinitives and concludes that 
the term tuwmartha (of tumarthat in P 2.3.15 and tumarthe in P 3.4.9) was not 
restricted to the context of one action being the purpose of another 
(kriyayam kriyarthayam) but included the entire range of the usage of -tum. 
Accordingly, Deshpande interprets tumarthe in P. 3.4.9 as meaning ‘to serve 
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the same purpose as -tum’. The investigation has also brought to light that in 
Panini’s grammar only some of the Vedic infinitives are interpreted as oc- 
-Curring in the meaning of -tum, while others occur in the meaning of gerun- 
dives, etc. 


In Causees, passive agents, or instruments....., Hans Hock raises the 
question of instrumental causees again. Of the two types of causative con- 
structions in Sanskrit, one with the ‘intermediate agent’ or ‘causee’ in the in- 
strumental, the other in the accusative, Hock has shown that only the one 
with accusative causees has antecedents in earlier Mantra Vedic, as well as 
parallels in other Indo-European languages. The instrumental marking, he 
believes is an innovation. In an earlier paper, he had argued that instrumen- 
tal-causee marking originated in Vedic prose through reinterpretation of in- 
strumental marked ‘animate instruments’. In this paper he reexamines the 
issue, by adding additional evidence, and confirms his earlier position. 


The paper, The syntax of direct speech in Vedic, by Stephanie Jamison 
is concerned with finding the characteristic features of direct speech which 
are summarised as: (i) Finite forms overwhelmingly predominate in direct 
speech, with non-finite forms almost vanishingly rare; (ii) third-person 
pronomial forms also seem reiatively rare and are restricted to closely regu- 
lated, discourse-based positions; (iii) particles are rare and we also see that 
vai does not show the ascendancy it has in expository prose; (iv) the 
pronoun ayam and, to a lesser extent, the pronoun asau are quite common 
and they regularly appear both pronominally and adjectivally. 


Brian Joseph provides in his paper, A diachronic phonological solu- 
tion to the syntax of Vedic negative particles, a convincing explanation for the 
lone instance of the use of the negative particle na with a prohibitive injunc- 
tive, as in RV 7.25.4 na mardhth ‘do not neglect us’. In Sanskrit, it is ma 
which regularly occurs with the injunctive mood for the expression of 
prohibitive statements while na occurs with other moods as a simple 
negator. After considering alternative solutions like (i) metrically induced 
substitution of a negative form with a short vowel, i.e. na for one with a long 
vowel, namely 7d; (ii) a metrically induced selection of preexisting - but by 
Vedic times synchronically no longer available - short-vowel variant (ma) of 
the long-vowel form ma which was later normalized or reanalysed to the 
synchronically more usual short-vowel negative particle, na, the author 
prefers the latter solution on independent grounds of which one is com- 
parative evidence with laryngealistic explanation. This evidence supports 
the Sanskrit-internal arguments in favour of the likelihood of a short-vowel 
variant of ma in early pre-Vedic Indic, and thus for the availability of a 
variant ma of md that would give a prohibitive reading and would at the 
same time fit the constraints of the metre of that verse (6kah krmusva harivo 


nd mardith), 
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In Syntactic and discourse correlates of verb-initial sentences in the 
Rigveda, Jared Klein examines verb-initial sentences of the Rigveda which 
were earlier referred as ‘marked’ structures.-Not satisfied with their treat- 
ment in the literature, Klein proposes several syntactic and discourse corre- 
lates such as (i) simultaneity between the event referred to in the hymn and 
action occurring at the same time within the ritual, (ii) metrical/formulaic 
aspects of verb-fronting, (iii) fronting of verbs of speaking before a quota- 
tion, iteratively anaphoric structures, chiasmic structures, as explanation of 
the notion ‘marked word order’. 


In the paper, Single-word topicalization in Vedic prose: a challenge to 
Government & Binding?, Steven Schaufele refutes the GB assumption that 
Move is constrained such that it can only operate on whole phrases by 
presenting evidence from Vedic prose where topicalization operates on in- 
dividual words not on phrases. 


In another paper, Verb-medial clauses in Vedic: some theoretical im- 
plications, Schaufele discusses clauses in which the verb appears somewhere 
in the middle. He has surveyed the possibilities of ‘extra-position’ in the cor- 
pus of Vedic Sanskrit, both prose and verse, and has shown that any single 
element is ‘extraposable’, whether a whole phrase or any part thereof. Fur- 
ther, he has discussed the possibility of ‘multiple extraposition’ in which two 
or more not-directly related constituents have been extraposed. Though 
rare, multiple extraposition does occur occasionally in both prose and verse. 


Now we may look into papers dealing with Classical Sanskrit. Akluj- 
kar in his paper, Syntactic gleanings from Bhartrhari’s Tikandt attempts a 
study of the syntax of the Vrtti ‘an explanatory and supplementary prose 
gloss’ on the first two books of the Trikandt or Vakyapadiya, and points out 
five peculiarities of word order not noticed in other varieties of Sanskrit. 
They are: (i) if the second member of a pair joined by ca ‘and’ or va ‘or’ 
contains a qualifier (usually an attributive adjective), then ca or va is placed 
after that qualifier, not at the end of the whole second member; (ii) words 
which add emphasis, such as api and eva push ca and va from the second 
position in the clause to the third position. And the same displacement is 


seen in the case of hi; (iii) dehali-dipa placing of the genitive; (iv) use of — 


parenthetical clauses; and (v) rhetorical principle operating behind word 
order (i.e. devices such as, moving from general to the specific; from the 
gross to the subtle; or from the least arguable to a characterization specific 
to a particular line of thinking). 


Aralikatti in his paper, A note on word order in modem spoken 
Sansknt makes two observations, namely, that in spoken Sanskrit, subject 
may occur in final position when the speaker intends to ‘focus’ on that, and 
that in passive sentences, besides kartr ‘agent’ which occurs first, Karman 
‘patient’ is also seen at times to occur in that position. The deviation from 
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traditional order is taken by the author as demonstrating elegance in diction 
and style. Aralikatti notes three positive constraints on word order which, 
according to him, may be a sign of the continuing vitality of Sanskrit. 


In the only paper that involves Prakrit, Vit Bubenik cautions that the 
quest of typologists for ‘basicness’ of a certain order (i.e. SOV for Classical 
Sanskrit) may not be allowed to become a ‘straight-jacket’ for our research. 
For him, the functional analysis of various literary genres and the successive 
stages in the development of a single language is more insightful than 
causally and/or teleologically oriented research. Vedic and Brahmana 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits share the trend to place the verb immediately after 
the initial scene-setting adverbial expression and to open the jussive sen- 
tence with a verb. These three diachronic stages of Indo-Aryan show a 
predilection for post verbal enclisis of pronomial objects in declarative and 
jussive sentences. The word order, according to him, is governed pragmati- 
cally, ic. it is subservient to the purposes of the Functional Sentence 
Perspective. A 


It is generally believed that all the three grammarians - Panini 
Katyayana and Patafjali - subscribed to the same notion of sentence. In the 
present paper, Paninian syntax and the changing notion of sentence, Desh- 
pande shows how these grammarians differed. For Panini purely nominal 
sentences are possible and their derivation does not require the assumption 
of an underlying finite verb (e.g. r@amah sundarah). Purely nominal senten- 
ces were not however possible for Katyayana and Patarijali. While it is pos- 
sible for Panini and Patafjali to have plurality of verbs in a single sentence, 
it is not possible for Katyayana. 


In an interesting paper, Possessive agents in Sanskrit?, Hock has dis- 
cussed the question of whether Sanskrit possessor NPs are oblique agents 
and has shown that they do show subject properties systematically not only 
with absolutive construction, but also in regard to word,order and 
reflexivization. The agent of the absolutive is coreferential with the agent of 
the matrix clause; reflexivization is controlled by agents, and the unmarked 
word order is always Agent + Patient + Verb. All these features of agen- 
thood are observed in possessor NP structures. 


In the next article, The genitive in Panini and in Epic Sanskrit 
Meenakshi investigates the extent to which the use of the genitive in the 
Epic Sanskrit agrees with the precepts of Panini’s grammar and concludes 
that Panini’s grammar can take care of almost all Epic uses of the genitive 
excepting the ablative-genitive (e.g. yesam bibhyati devah). It is not wanting 
in Rigveda and is quite common in Middle Indo-Aryan where the dative 
and the ablative of Sanskrit have been replaced by the genitive. Explanation 
therefore for the omission of this particular use of the genitive in Panini’s 
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grammar may be given in certain terms only after more diachronic inves- 
tigation on similar lines as of the present author. 


Tikkanen in his paper, On the syntax of Sanskrit gerund construction: 
a functional approach examines the functional ambivalence or alleged syn- 
tactic ambiguity of gerundial clauses (viz. as the verb of a coreferentially 
constrained reduced clause, dependent on another clause, and expressing a 
preceding action or resultative state). A fundamental formal distinction is 
drawn between syntactically peripheral (ic. they do not constitute 
obligatory or optional complements of the verb) and syntactically non- 
peripheral gerundial clauses (they function as predicative complements of 
‘prohibitive’ or ‘dissuasive’ particles like alam ‘enough’ or as complements 
of manner. He has argued that there are certain variable syntactic features 
of gerundial clauses that cannot be accounted for by etymological or con- 
textual factors, nor by the secondary affiliation of the gerund with the par- 
ticiples. In particular this is so because these features are peculiar only to 
gerundial and not to other semantically overlapping non-finite clauses. He 
concludes by saying that the inherent and system-specific constraints on 
modal or operational dependence of non-finite clauses are really the ul- 
timate causes for their diverse functions and syntactic and pragmatic con- 
Straints. 


I have found the collection of Studies in Sanskrit Syntax very infor- 
mative and insightful. Along with the editor, I too hope that the volume will 
inspire at least some of the readers to undertake research in the remaining 
areas of this rich but neglected field. For instance, somebody might examine 
other vrtti literature to refute or confirm Aklujkar’s findings. Someone 
might investigate other areas of difference among the Munitraya or the syn- 
tax of direct speech in Classical Sanskrit. The editor rightly hopes that 
among those inspired to investigate Sanskrit Syntax will be a significant 
number of Indians. How I wish it would be true! As I look around the major 
centres of modern linguistics study in India, I find hardly a younger scholar 
who knows even the basics of Sanskrit. While Western scholars are leading 
in the study of Sanskrit Syntax, it is rather a shame that in the land of Panini 
and Patavjali there are not significant number of young scholars to continue 
this great tradition. The present volume will have done a great service if it 
awakens our students of modern linguistics to take interest in such studies. 


Finally, I must say that the volume is well edited and is almost 
without errors. The get up is neat and the printing excellent as one might al- 
ways expect from M/s Motilal Banarsidass. 


H.S. ANANTHANARAYANA 
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NATIONAL SEMINAR ON PERSPECTIVES ON CO- 
ARTICULATION IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


K. NAGAMMA REDDY 


The National Seminar entitled Perspectives on Coarticulation in In- 
dian Languages was conducted by the Centre of Advanced Study in Linguis- 
tics, Osmania University, Hyderabad, on February 24-25, 1995. The seminar 
consisted of an inaugural session, six paper presentation sessions and a 
valedictory session. 


The seminar had provided an opportunity to look at the pheno- 
menon of coarticulation in its multifacetedness. Papers were presented in 
the seminar focussing primarily on the traditional or the articulatory-acous- 
tic aspect of the phenomenon. In all twenty-eight papers were presented in 
the seminar. Coarticulation was viewed in terms of sound segments that in- 
volved a simultaneous effort of two articulators in the production of the 
sound. The perspectives presented ranged from the historical, phonologi- 
cal, articulatory-acoustic to the experimental ones. The over-all result was 
the feeling for the need to further broad-base the available definition of 
coarticulation. Most efforts were directed at looking at the problem in 
dynamic terms and not in static terms. Thus, coarticulation was viewed not 
only in terms of a coarticulated sound existing in a language like Kashmir 
but was also extended to include cases resulting from assimilation, cases 
which could be perceived through splicing. Thus the definition of the 
phenomenon was more or less broadened to include the timing and the ar- 
ticulatory processes involved in coordinatory relationship between adjacent 
segments. 


Another significant feature of the seminar was that the presentation 
dealt with many Indian languages,.namely, (alphabetically) Bengali, Boro, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Maithili, Malayalam, Mandeali, 
Marathi, Meitei, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 
References to languages like Latin, Greek, Old English, Modern English 
were also made. 


The inaugural session of the seminar was heid on February 24, 1995 
at 9.30 a.m. Prof. K. Nagamma Reddy, the Director of the Seminar, 
welcomed the guests and the participants. Prof. H.S. Ananthanarayana had 
presided over the session and Prof. B.C. Siddharth and Prof. V.I. 
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Subramoniam delivered the inaugural and the keynote addresses 
respectively. In his inaugural address Prof. B.C. Siddharth delved on the 
topic of robotics and machine translation. He revealed that his Centre has 
developed a software for Hindi to Telugu translation. Prof. VI. 
Subramoniam in his keynote address emphasized the role of coarticulation 
and acoustic studies. He advised the participants to take note of the 
developments in the area of articulatory and acoustic phonetics and 
brainology. Prof. H.S. Ananthananarayana in his presidential remarks 
spoke about phonetics in the siksa-sastra and the pratisukhya of the ancient 
Indian grammatical tradition in the context of suprasegmentals. He briefly 
traced the history of phonetics from its central position in the earlier phase 
of linguistics to its gradually being made peripheral with the onset of 
structural linguistics of scholars like K.L. Pike and C.F. Hockett. The 
session concluded with a vote of thanks by Mr. K. Ramesh Kumar. 


The academic presentations by scholars were divided into six ses- 
sions spread over the two days, i.e. February 24-25, 1995. There were three 
sessions (11.00 a.m. - 1.30 p.m., 2. 30 p.m.- 3.30 p.m. and 3.50 p.m:- 5.30 
p.m.) on February 24, 1995 and another three session on February 25, 1995 
(i.e. from. 9.30 a.m.- 11.00 a.m., 11.20 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. and from 2.30 p.m. - 
5.00 p.m.). In all twenty-seven papers were presented at the seminar. 


The first session was conducted under the chairmanship of Prof. 
V.R. Prabodhachandran Nayar with Mr. B. Vijayanarayana as the Rappor- 
teur. In all four papers were presented in this session. In the first paper 
Prof. S.S. Aggarwal (written jointly with Nisheath Shrotriya, A. Sada Siva 
Sarma and Rajesh Verma) presented results of the effect of coarticulation 
in Hindi syllables of the types CV, VC, CVC, VCV, CVCVC and CVC 
CVC. The experiments were analysed using several signal processing tech- 
niques such as LPC, FFT spectrogram etc. [Important acoustic features that 
were extracted included formant frequencies (including transitions), pitch 
(FO), voice onset time, voice bar, spectral characteristics of burst aspiration 
and friction. In the second paper Prof. K. Karunakaran presented some 
aspects of internal and external coarticulations at the word and phrase/sen- 
tence levels in Tamil. He studies internal coarticulation resulting from oral 
consonant clustering at the word initial position of palatalization in the 
medial position, nasalization in the word final position and coarticulation in 
clicks. He provides evidence of nasalization as external coarticulation in 
some phrasal and sentence forms. For the third paper entitled Simultaneous 
articulations in old Indo-Aryan Prof. H.S. Ananthanarayana discussed the 
role of simultaneous articulations in the ancient Indian grammars. He 
presented evidence relation to duration or quantity, nasalization, accent 
and intonation in old Indo-Aryan. The fourth paper entitled Accent in Vedic 
Sanskrit-A few observations by Prof. P.S. Subrahmanyam continued to view 
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coarticulation in its broadest sense, i.e., in terms of the modification of the 
quality of a sound under the influence of neighbouring sounds. In this sense 
the paper analysed the influence of coarticulation on accent bearing syll- 
ables within a word or across words as per the treatise of Panini. Each 
paper in this session was followed by some lively discussion concerning the 
general definition of coarticulation. 


The second session of the day was chaired by Prof. S.S. Aggarwal 
with Dr. A. Usha Rani as the Rapporteur. In all three papers were 
presented. The first paper entitled Secondary articulation in Malayalam was 
presented by Prof. V.R. Prabodhachandran Nayar. The author discussed 
the various coarticulatory processes in Malayalam, such as palatalisation, 
retroflexion, progressive assimilation, labialisation and nasalization of 
vowels. The second paper entitled Coarticulation in Tamil: Features and 
constraints by Dr. Francis Soundara Raj listed features of coarticulation in 
Tamil, features such as palatalisation, velarization, labialization, nasaliza- 
tion etc. In the third paper entitled Assimilation as evidence for featural or- 
ganisation: Data from Indian languages, Dr. K.G. Vijayakrishnan argued for 
the dependency of the feature round and lJateral on the articulator nodes 
labial and coronal respectively. In the process he looked at the configura- 
tion of the tongue root features in Meitei and Boro. 


The third session on February 24, 1995 was chaired by Prof. K. 
Karunakaran with Dr. D. Vasanta as the Rapporteur. In all four papers 
were presented in this session. The first paper, entitled Coarticulation and 
phonology presented by Dr. Bharati Modi, obliterates the distinction be- 
tween coarticulation and phonological assimilation. She provided ex- 
perimental evidence from murmur in Gujarati. Prof. V.S. Khokle in the 
second paper of the session entitled Coarticulation in Marathi: Segmental 
and syllabic had attempted to show how coarticulation affects both the 
quantity as well as the quality of the syllable. He shows that in the case of 
Marathi coarticulation not only controls a- deletion but also i and u dele- 
tion. He also provided examples of vowel reduction in coarticulation con- 
texts. In the third paper entitled Coarticulation and the duration of oral 
vowels in monosyllabic Maithili words, Sanjiv K. Choudhary in his ex- 
perimental study revealed that the oral vowels in Maithili were dependent 
on anticipatory coarticulation of consonant sounds in the context of which 
vowels occur. He showed that while consonants have both Right to Left and 
Left to Right effects on the duration of vowels, aspiration generally has only 
Left to Right effect. In the last paper entitled Coarticulatory nasality in rela- 
tion to nasalised vowels in Hindi Dr. Santosh Gupta presented her .ex- 
perimental data obtained by the use of electrokymography. The study 
showed that vowels in NVC are realised distinctly both phonemically and 
phonetically, and that nasals have a carry-over nasality on the following 
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nasalised vowels but the nasalised vowels do not have an anticipatory 
nasality on the nasals preceding them. 


Session IV, the first to be conducted on February 25, 1995 was 
chaired by Prof. V.S. Khokle and Dr. G. Ravisankar was the Rapporteur. In 
all five papers were presented in this session. In the first paper entitled 
Labio-velars and palatals: Coarticulation in a historical perspective Dr. 
Ravinder Gargesh dealt with the pre-history and post-history of coarticu- 
lated segments, particularly the labio-velar *k™. Historically its realizations 
were viewed in Latin, Greek, Old English and Sanskrit. Additional evidence 
for the changeability of the labio-velar was provided from present day Kash- 
miri. In the second paper entitled Coarticulation and assimilation: A case 
study from Hindi Dr. R.C. Garg focussed attention on the overlapping zone 
between coarticulation and assimilation. He presented data of vowel 
nasalization and of consonant assimilation to point out the overlapping 
area. The third paper entitled Coarticulation as a modifying factor in Urdu 
monosyllables by Dr. S. Jamal Ahammed attempted to show nasalised 
vowels as coarticulated segments in Urdu. The fourth paper entitled The 
role of coarticulation in sound change by Dr. Panchanan Mohanty and G. 
Umamaheshwar Rao discussed the role of coarticulation in sound change. 
The authors focussed attention on the period of transition that leads to 
sound change through processes such as assimilation, umlaut vowel har- 
mony palatalization, retroflexion, fortition, levition and nasalization of 
vowels. The authors brought in evidence from languages like Telugu, Ben- 
gali, Oriya etc. The last paper of the session entitled The scope of phonetics 
was presented by Dr. Dhamija. The scholar presented his views on the 
scope of phonetics, and he highlighted the need for delimiting in precise 
terms the domain of coarticulation. 


The fifth session was chaired by Prof. P.S. Subrahmanyam and Dr. 
V.R. Savitri was the Rapporteur. In all seven papers were presented in the 
session. The first paper entitled Dilemma of speech production and speech 
perception was presented by Prof. L.M. Khubchandani. The study dealt with 
certain issues of segmental susceptibility and of mutual physiological com- 
patibility analysis of transitional and rhythmic features of juncture and 
stress in Sindhi. The scholar ‘also emphasised the need for developing a 
non-linear perspective to the study of speech. The second paper entitled 
Sound sequences: patterns of features configuration in Telugu was presented 
by Prof. P.C. Narasimha Reddy. The author presented a detailed study of 
the sound segments of Telugu and he attempted to link them to coarticula- 
tion. The third paper Coarticulatory effects of trills in Malayalam was jointly 
presented by Dr. Srikumar and Dr. K. Nagamma Reddy. The authors 
presented experimental data on the coarticulation effects of trills /r/ and /r/, 
i.e.. the laminal and the apical trills. The study assumed the canonical forms 
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of the speech sounds central to the speech system. Experiments done with 
palatography and X-ray photography showed the presence of secondary ar- 
ticulations of palatalization with /r/ and of velarization with /r/. In the fourth 
paper Degemtination in Kannada and accent-in Mandeali Pahari in the 
perspective of coarticulation Dr. M.R. Ranganatha presented his evidence 
on the basis of spectrograms obtained for the two languages. In relation to 
the loss of gemination in Kannada it was pointed out that not only 


geminated consonants like /dd/ were reduced but the entire stretch of ut-_ 


terance which contained the geminate was reduced in intensity and dura- 
tion. The fifth paper Coarticulation in the temporal speech domain of Telugu 
deaf children: Some preliminary observations by Dr. D. Vasantha attempted 
to focus on the relations between vowel and consonant gestures occurring 
within disyllabic meaningful words with CVC1CIV and CVCIC2V syllabic 
structures produced by the handicapped children in an oral reading con- 
text. The sixth paper entitled Suprasegmental duration and coarticulation by 
Dr. G. Ravisankar attempts to show through evidence from Tamil that the 
coarticulatory behaviuor of duration with features like pitch, accent, pause 
is realised as variations in tempo which is indispensable for maintaining ap- 
propriate rhythm of utterances. The last paper of the session entitled Extent 
of coarticulation in fricative-vowel combination was presented by Dr. S.R. 
Savitry. The scholar, through a perception test given to ten Kannada normal 
speakers, indicated that the backward or anticipatory coarticulation was 
stronger than the forward coarticulation. 


The sixth (the last) session was chaired by Dr. Bharathi Modi with 
Mr. Rajendran as the Rapporteur. In all five papers were presented in this 
session. The first paper entitled Significance of coarticulation for speaker 
recognition was presented by Mr. Rajendran, and the paper dealt with 
speaker variation in coarticulation through the process of nasalization. The 
variability in terms of nasaliztion was demonstrated through the presenta- 
tion of utterance spectrums, The second paper Palatalization in Tamil: the 
phonetics behind a phonological nile by Dr. Helen Fraser was presented in 
absentia. The paper draws attention to the fact that coarticulation is not 
only a phonetic phenomenon but is also a phonological onc. The pomit is 
amply made through the electropalatographic data relating to palatalization 
in Tamil. The third paper Coarticulation in Telugu: A note on some remarks 
by non-native leamer-compilers by Dr. A. Usha Devi looks at the system oi 
vowels in Telugu. By looking at anticipatory glide phenomenon, the author 
concludes that C.P. Brown’s methodology of vowel representation is more 
natural for Telugu than the ones proposed by William Brown or Galetti. 
The fourth paper Coarticulatory effect of front vowel on velar consonants: A 
palatographic and spectrographic evidence was presented by Prof. K. Nagam- 
ma Reddy. Prof. Reddy goes beyond the general observation that the coar- 
ticulatory features of an onset are determined by its nucleus of a preceding 
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syllable is significant as is attested in the Telugu words pika or ptku. The 
last paper of the session and the seminar entitled Some segmental and 
suprasegmental factors affecting vowel length in Punjabi: An experimental 
study presented by Dr. Kamalesh Sadanand studied the coarticulatory 
processes with reference to suprasegmmental features such as tone. With 
the help of a speech analysis system, the scholar has shown that the high 
tone in Punjabi has the anticipatory coarticulatory effect of shortening a 
vowel whereas the low tone is instrumental in lengthening the vowel. 


It goes to the credit of the organisers, for there was always an 
audience of around a hundred people. The question sessions were brief, 
pointed and lively. It revealed a good mingling of the young and the old. 


Finally, there was the brief but impressive valedictory function which 
was chaired by the ever ebullient Prof. L.M. Khubchandani. Prof. M. Gopal 
Reddy was the Chief Guest. Prof. K. Nagamma Reddy, Director of the 
Seminar, welcomed the guests. A summary of the proceedings of the semi- 
nar was presented by Dr. R. Gargesh. Both Prof. Khubchandani and Prof. 
M. Gopal Reddy stressed on the significance of interdisciplinary studies as 
the present one on coarticulation. The evening was enlivened by comments 
from some participants, namely Dr. S.S. Aggarwal (in absentia), Dr. R.C. 
Garg, Dr. V.R. Savitri and by Dr. G. Ravisankar. Prof. Lakshmi Bai, the 
Coordinator of the Centre of Advanced Study in Linguistics, Osmania 
University, finally proposed an elaborate vote of thanks. 


in brief, the seminar organised by a meticulous and hard-working 
Director, Prof. K. Nagamma Reddy, was a resounding success, not only in 
terms of the number of people who presented their papers, or the large 
audience always present, but also in terms of looking after the participants 
with good lunches etc. and also by providing excellent accommodation to 
outside participants. The proceedings of the seminar, brought out from the 
Department of Linguistics, Osmania University, will be a world over second 
volume/book on the topic of Coarticulation, the first one being edited by 
Hardcastle, W.H. (Edinburgh, U.K.), Press Copy is ready and expected it 
to be out (published) by the end of December, 1995. 
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2 Ed. Harikumar Basi 
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= A compilation of six papers by researchers and research ‘= 


= groups actively engaged in Machine Translation in India. The = 
=: elaborate presentation of various approaches to Machine Transla- ‘= 
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28. Proceedings of the Third All India Conference 43.00 
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Ed. R.C. Hiremath & J.S. Kully, 1976, Pp 28 + 304 & 6 Plates 

29. A Linguistic Study of Early Manipravalam 50.00 
K. Retnamma, 1976, Pp xii + 271, Hard-bound 

30. Study of the Dialects in Inscnptional Tamil 80.00 
A. Velupillai, 1976, Pp xv + 1132, Hard-bound 

31. The Tribal Languages of South Kerala 40.00 
S. Bhattacharaya, 1976, Pp iv + 270, Hard-bound 

32. A History of Malayalam Metre 60.00 
N.V. Krishnawarrier, 1977, Pp ix + 275, Hard-bound 

33. The Commonness in the Metre of Dravidian Languages 70.00 
S. Subrahmanyan, 1977, Pp ili + 636 + xi, Hard-bound 
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held at Trivandrum, Ed. V.1. Subramoniam 
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Srilanka Creole Portuguese Phonology 22.00 
lan R. Smith, 1978, Pp iv + 160, Paperback 

A Grammar of Kuvi Language 75.00 
M. Isreael, 1979, Pp xxiv + 435 Hard- bound 

Effectivity and Causativity in Tamil 15.00 
K. Paramasivam, 1979, Pp 81, Paperback 

Cochin Dialect of Malayalam 60.00 
P. Somasekharan Nair, 1979, Pp xvi + 190, Paperback 

Clause Structure of Northern Havyaka Kannada - 80.00 


(Dravidian) A Tagmemic Analysis 
Helen Elizabeth Ullrich, 1980, Pp ix + 270, Hard-bound 


. Autonomy in Language 12.00 
D.N.S. Bhat, 1981, Pp xvii + 27, Original, Hard-bound 
. Interpretation of Tamil tolk Creations 60.00 


N. Vanamamalai, 1981, Pp x + 324, Original, Hard-bound 


Tamil Clitics 18.00 
S. Arokianathan, 1981, Pp viii + 117, Original 


Identification 
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Ed. P.C. Ganesh Sundaram & B. Radhakrishna 
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. Genesis and Growth of Dravidian 60.00 
R.C. Hiremath, 1984, Pp 24 + 225, Hard-bound 

. Dynamics of Verbal Extension in Tamil 60.00 
E. Annamalai, 1985, Pp 143, Paperback 

. Linguistics Interpretation of Lilatilakam vol I 150.00 


A.R. Gopala Pillai, 1985, Pp xxix + 501, Hard-bound 


. Linguistics Interpretation of Lilatilakam vol IT 
A.R. Gopala Pillai, 1991, Pp 488, Hard-bound 400.00 
. Place Names of Southern India 160.00 


K.M. George, 1986, Pp 283, Hard-bound 


. The Semantics of Modality | 
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52. A Descriptive Analysis of Srinatha’s Usage 
P.L. Srcenivasa Reddy, 1988, Pp 222, Paperback 


53. Proceedings of the International Seminar 
on Dravidian Linguistics - 1986 
Ed. B. Gopinathan Nair, 1988, Pp 276, Hard- oan 


Other Publications now on sale 


I. An Introduction to Linguistics 
D.NS. Bhat, 1986, Pp 188, Original 
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IV. Anaryan India vol I 
M.S. Mankad, 1985, Pp iv + 88, Original 
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